RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN FRANCE. 
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fromethe titlethat the author demanded 
that unlimited liberty which he fought 


| Pints, against; nothing more was necessary in 
the’ Revelation | hit the ‘stamp should be refused. 
Editors—Sinoe the” Revolution The following extract from a judgment of 


1839 France: hai shown’ 


great’ regard: 
for liberty. She it into her 


lawe;" she hag hed ‘it to other 
she: consi ‘it most: beautifi 
pretogative. af humanity; .when it hea been: 
atéackéd has, defegded: it, and she has. 
shed rivers of, blood, either, in. order, to pre- 
serve or to re-conguer it. In particular she 
“has ber different, sonstita- 
tions the most precious of all liberties, the 
liberty of cofiscience and of worship. Un- 
fortunately, her hitbite ‘are less wise 


she Has aédertéd théory and by law. 
Since the’ Em pite; the laws themselves have 
beeome intolerant-eand oppressive: I have | 
already: héd occasion: to give you proofs of 
wish now to present the 
of, the Fire ign. a general view, of, our. 
religions wil ooly epoak of 
the, restrictions from which the Protestants 


‘Lat 
cdrditig to’ law; every French person arrived 
cate of capacity; has the Mght to open a 
school imaay commune of France; the “ Pre- 
féot,’’ howelver, has the right’ to prevent this 
underithe pretext (of: the interests of order 
and .condnet,’: In.the;thoughts of the law- 
maker, that,meant, that if the institutor had | 
a nfalous character, or occasioned trouble, 
thon or such cause the “ Prefect” could ar- 
rest the project. Nothing could be wiser. 
Bat in reality the “Prefect” makes the 


most deplorable use of his prerogative, with 


the approbation and support of Govern- 
ment. areevangelical; you wish to 
open a school in a district Roman Catholic, 
or nearly so; you_have an honourable cha- 


racter; your conduct can no more be 
con Your capacity ; wary parents 
wish to confide to your care their children ; 


every thing’is ready, building, books, schol- 
ars; but’the curate becomes irritated, the 
mayor cries out against you, a certain por- 
tion ef the population murmurs, the village 
becomes more or less agitated; the “Pre- 
fect’’ then decides your school to be a cause 
of disorder, and sends the gens d’armes to 
notify ‘you to leave. That is what has taken 
place in a great number of villages.~ That 
is’ what has hindered a great number of 
sehools from being opened, or has closed 
them. The “ Prefects,”’ the Ministers of 
Education, and even the Emperor himself, 
has been solicited to do us justice, but with 
little success. 
Public Worship Restricted. 
It is the same with our worship as with 


‘our schools; it is free, but on the condition 


that it shall not be free according to the 
ele but enslaved according to the 
ideas of the administration. According to 
a decree issued during the dictatorship of 
the Prinoe-President, no association can 
exist without the authorization of Govern- 
ment. The question then was, whether men 
who met together from time to time éo pray 
to their God, formed an association or not? 
The administration declared the affirmative, 
the tribunals ratified this decision, and even 
the Supreme Court was of the same mind. 
The decree is in terms so absolute that it 
was scarcely possible to explain it in the 
sense of liberty. Thus, then, a simple de- 
cree often annulled one of the most import, 
ant articles.of the Constitution. ‘ Of what 
do you complain?” says the Government. 
si All worships are free; the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, Protestant Church, Jewish Syna- 

gue, all enjoy equal protection, whilst 
Bagland still leaves the Jews knocking at 
the door of Parliament; Sweden is intoler- 
ant towards the Roman Catholics; Spain 
and Italy are barbarous towards Protest- 


ants; France acdords the same rights and 


affords the same benefits to all its children 
Our religious 
legislation is the most equitable in the 
world; be proud of the country in which 
you were born.” All seems right, but if 
one wishes to open a place of worship it is 
necessary to secure the permission of the 
authorities, if the place of worship is des- 
tined for Protestants by birth, the per- 
mission is generally granted, but if we have 
made or propose to make proselytes it is 
then refused. The Roman Catholics mur- 
mur, they abuse us, they threaten us, and 
very often those murmurs suffice for the au- 
thorities, and permission is refused. If you 
pay no attention to their refusal you find 
gens d’armes at the door of the church; 
they prohibit your going in, or they enter a 
‘‘procés verbal’? against you during the 
services. Then you are punishable by fines 
and imprisonment, which will not fail to 
come. 
Persecutions. 

-This tyranny is at other times still more 
shocking. You were pastor of a peaceful 
flock, and had been for many years; you 
continue to edify it, under the blessing of 
our Saviour; no complaint had been made 
either against you or the people. But be- 
hold, a “* Prefect’”’ arrives, more cringing to 
the Roman Catholic clergy or the Bishop, 
more influential with the Minister of Wor- 
ship, and suddenly your services of worship 
are forbidden. It is in vain you cry out 
against it. That is what has occurred, 
particularly in the Haute Vienne, where 


"many chapels have been closed for several 


ears, although those who frequented them 
had given no cause of complaint to the au- 
thorities. In the North, at Estissac, a very 
interesting flock had a new church built at 
their own expense. They have for a long 
time sought permission to meet in it, but in 
vain. These poor people are obliged to pro- 
cure an omnibus to go to-Froze, a neigh- 
bouring town, in order to enjoy church ser- 
vices and the sacraments that are elsewhere 
refused them. A pastor, one of my friends, 
has been sent to that village, but he is for- 
bidden to baptize, marry, bury, or preach; 
it is even forbidden him to have people at 
his own house in order to instruct them; he 
is obliged to go from house to house, and 
only speak to one family at a time. His 
ptedecessor was found one day reading a 
religious journal in his own house to some 
faw persons; he was accused before the tri- 
banals of being the chief of an unlawful 
association, and was condemned. 
These restraints also apply to contro- 
vérsy. A few years ago two Protestant 
booksellers of Paris were fined and im- 
prisoned for having republished some little 
religious tracts, of which, in all probability, 
you would, in the United States, have ad- 
mired the moderation. At this time, in 
order to colport books, one must have per- 
mission of the “‘ Prefect,” and that can be 
withdrawn at any moment. More than this, 
it is necessary to submit cach book to the in- 
spection of the same magistrate, and it 1s 
only after having received the stamp of the 
prefecture that a book can be sold by a col- 
. -]f the book displeases the censor 
the stamp is refused: Thus the office of 
inquisitor is confided to-the hands of lay- 
men, end these laymen exercise a severe 
lice over the little works, whether re- 
ous or political. Some time ago a. 
pamphlet, written by one Protestant sgainst. 
er ‘Protestant, was submitted to this 
examination. The ‘publication was very 


modetate ‘and very conservative, but its : 
title was, upon the unlimited liberty of ex-: 


do her | 
constitations; she has never supported in fact ' 


the 


the Imperial Court of Poitiers will prove to 
you that we are not as free in controversy 


as our forefathers were. at the time when | 
maintained as an article in their Con- 
Pe Pope was Anti- | 


they 
fession of Faith ‘that: 
christ. “Seeing that it results from all the 
testimonies collected, as well at the Court 
of Instruction as at the tribunal of Jongac, 


that after having made use of the most vul- 


gar terms concerning the Holy Virgin, 
eee vulgarity consisted in saying that 
ary 


several children,] Massy publicly added, 
that the Roman Catholic religion wag a re- 
ligion that caused every thing to be paid 
for by money; that the prieste inculcated 
evil; that one of the commandments had 


been suppressed, and another divided in 


order to make up the tenth; that the Ro- 
man Catholics were idolators, seeing that 
they worshipped images; tbat the confes- 
sional was useless, and purgatory an ab- 
surdity; that.it was not necessary to believe 
the canons of the Church, because they were 
only the work of men; that one can read in 
the gospels just the contrary of what they 
that these propositions 

ad for their object and their result to chill 
the faith of the Roman Catholics amongst 
whom they were circulated; that there is no 
lawful controversy in it, but only an outrage 
or a derision upon the Roman Catholic wor- 
ship; that in admitting the contrary, the 
tribunal from whence comes the appeal has 


badly appreciated these facts, and that that’ 


judgment ought to be reversed upon that 
oint..... Therefore, upon the three 

Indictments brought against Massy, the 

Court condemns him toa fine of 500 franes 

or one year’s imprisonment.” 
is Restrictions on the Press. 

The liberty of the press is still more 
compromised than the liberty of worship. 
The editor of our principal religious jour- 
nal, the Esperance, has been several times 
summoned before the Procureur Imperial. 
‘You treat of political affairs,” says he, 
‘and you have not the right to do so. We 
give you official warning for your ‘dwn in- 
terest, and that you may avoid disagreeable 
consequences.” ‘* My journal,” replies the 
editor, “does not treat of political affairs, 
it is only occupied with religion.” ‘ You 
blame the acts of the authorities,’ says the 
Inquisitor. ‘ But,’ says the editor, “those 
acts regard religion since they refer to 
schools interdicted, chapels closed, buryin 
places refused, religious books condemned.’ 
‘‘ No matter what the acts of the authori- 
ties are, to blame them is to treat of politi- 
cal affairs.” ‘ Will you tell me where poli- 
tics end, and where religion commences?” 
“That is your affair and not mine.” ‘ But 
we have always discussed such topics since 
the journal commenced!” “ Very well, 
continue in that way, and I promise you 
five hundred francs fine and six months im- 
prisonment.” Since then the Esperance 
and other religious journals do not express 
any opinion upon any judgment of the au- 
thorities; they are permitted to report them, 
but not to blame or regret. If these very 
details I have now given you, should ap- 
. in a French journal, that journal and 

would be severely punished. 

Finally, the relations existing between 
our Church and the State, are far from being 
what its dignity demands. No decision, 
not even in doctrine, can have its effect 
without being approved by Government. 
The General Synods have heen obliterated 
from. the law, and it is in vain we have de- 
manded them for the last twenty years. 
Five years ago our ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion was modified by an Imperial decree; 
but these modifications, good in general, 
were not submitted to the sanction of the 
Church. One word expresses what I wish 


to say, and that word is “arbitraire’’—ar- 


bitrary. I will not say hatred, I will not say 
oppression, I will not even say bad inten- 
tions; I will only say it is an arbitrary use 
of power. The Government is not inspired 
with any ill will against us; often it for- 
bids in one place what it permits in another; 
what it forbids one day it accords the next. 
The Emperor, who bas for a long time lived 
in Protestant countries, has always mani- 
fested a disposition to cause religious liberty 
to be respected. The Minister of Worship 
is an old, magistrate, firm and just. The 
Government has often defended our rights 
against the attacks of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. As it knows that we are the friends 
of peace and order, it would accord us still 
greater liberty if the bishops would allow 
them. But these bishops complain without 
ceasing of the good will of the authorities 
towards us, and never cease to accuse the 
Protestants of ambition, and the authorities 
of weakness. ‘Thence come our trials. 
will only remark, in conclusion, that it is 
not astonishing that arbitrary will prevails 
in religious matters; when it rules every 
where else, political journals, parliamentary 
discourses, war, social reforms, al! depend 
upon a single man. He is the State, and 
the State is France. Z. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


Messrs. Editors—It was my very plea- 
sant privilege to assist on Sabbath, 23d of 
August, at the dedication of the West- 


_minster Presbyterian church, Columbus, 


Ohio. 

Three years since a colony of some fifty 
persons went off from the old First church, 
taking with them the blessing of their ven- 
erable pastor, Dr. Hoge, and led forth by 
his late efficient colleague, the Rev. J. D. 
Smith, as their pastor. The blessing of 
God has attended pastor and people from 
that day to this. For three years they have 
worshipped in the lecture-room of the Ster- 
ling Medical College; and, over all their 
losses by emigrations and deaths, have more 
than doubled the original number of church 
members. Meanwhile, their new church 
building was slowly progressing. It is now 
finished, all but the spire, and when com- 
pleted will be an imposing and beautiful 
temple of God. The church is of stone, 
seating about six hundred persons, and of 
an exceedingly chaste and tasteful finish in 
the interior. The cost, as it now stands, is 
$15,000. 

The services of dedication were of the 
usual character, including a dedication 
hymn of uncommon beauty, written by a 
lady member of the congregation. It was 
a joyful time to pastor and people; and as 
they are of one heart and mind in the 
Lord, having, moreover, the will and the 
ability to do good work, we may confidently 
hope to hear good tidings from them in the 
years to come. F. T. B. 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


It is dreadful (but perhaps not uncom- 
mon) self-deceit to present ourselves before 


God with a lie in our mouths, and hypo- 


crisy in our heart, or a secret unwillingoess 


to be and to do as we pray.—ZJeev. T. Ad- 
pry 


was & woman like any other, and had 


The following, from a Missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board in India to a gentleman 
in Philadelphia, contains much valuable in- 
formstion in regard to that land to which 
recent painful events have turned public 
attention. 

Prsnawar, India, May 13, 1857. 

My Dear Friend—It. may rather 
late for me to answer your kind letter of 
last August at this date; but I only received 
it in December. I was then on the second 
range of what are called in America the 


Himalaya Mountains. I am now some 
eight or nine hundred miles distant from 
that spot, again in sight of hills and snow- 
covered mountains; but this is the Sulai- 
man or Solomon’s rgmge, dividing British 
India from Affgh n, and me from the 

eople to whom I amesent. Since Decem- 

r, or rather sinee the weginning of Octo- 
ber, I have been journeying and travelling 
nearly the whole time, and in a variety of 
ways—-crossing rivers and mountains, and 
seeing many men and their habitations; 
like Ulysses, 
« Alwgys roaming with a hungry heart, 

“Much bave I seen and known ; cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, governments; 

Myself not least.” 


IT have suffered too. Iam still a poor 
traveller. Wherever I go I take a head 
which aches along; and repose, not motion, 
is what it craves. I have not got to the 
end of my journey yet. I am to find out a 
station for myself. But here I stand at the 
gates of Central Asia, on the very outer- 
most circles of the eddies of Western civili- 
zation; but the gates are shut. The white 
peaks of the Hindu Kush in the North-west 
seem to frown on every attempt to bring 
the gospel within its shadows. From the 
banks of the Indus to the Adriatic the 
Koran rules. The few missionaries found 
in this vast tract are only allowed to exist 
because they plead that they are not come 
to convert the faithful followers of the Pro- 
phet, but that their labours gre simply di- 
rected to the Armenians, Nestorians, and 
Jews in those regions. But in Affghanis- 
tan no such plea could be set up, supposing 
even it were allowed. An ancient Arme- 
nian church in the city of Kabul seems to 
have died out completely; and Jews have 
no home in these wild countries, though 
sometimes they are met with ~~ °=llersand 
sojourners, in very sma. £8. This 
Affghan scheme may appear :«u.uer wild, but 
then money has been given for this specific 
object. Were it not for this, we should 
probably not have thought of endeavouring 
to penetrate into a new field, with such a 
vast one as the Punjab still so sparsely 
sown. The Punjab, as you are aware, is a 
country which consists of five consecutive. 
Doabs (a Doadb is a country inclosed be- 
tween two rivers, a Mesopotamia) compre- 
hended between the Indus and the Sutlej 
on the west, south, and east, and termina- 
ted northward by the Himalaya Mountains. 
These Doabs vary in extent from thirty or 
forty to one hundred miles in breadth. 

At Filaur the traveller crosses the Sut- 
lej (anciently called Hesudras), a few miles 
from Lodiana, near which the river once 
flowed; but with a caprice well known to 
belong to nearly all Indian rivers, it changed 
its course about fifty or sixty years ago, and 
left to Lodiana nothing but its dry, sandy 
bed, so that the Mission premises there 
labour under a chronic inundation of this 
‘very sand. 

We are now in the Jalandar Doab, con- 
tained between the Sutlej and the Beas or 
Hyphasis, a tributary of the Sutlej. This 
Poab is very fertile; in its whole expanse 
it is mostly but one sheet of the richest 
cultivation. This tract, which I suppose 
contains about half a million of inhabitants, 
and most likely more, has not a single for- 
eign missionary. In the largest place, the 
city of Jalandar, we have one of our Mis- 
sion stations. This is managed entirely by 
two native Christians. The one, Golak 
Nath, is an ordained mirister of our Church, 
has a congregation, and preaches in the 
streets of the city. The other is the head 
master of a large and flourishing school. 
The next Doadb is called the Bari Doab, 
situated between the Beas and the Ravi, 
called by the ancient Greeks Hydraotes. 
This is the most important of all the Doabs. 
It contains the two large cities of Lahor and 
Amritsar, the former the political, and the 
latter the commercial capital of the Punjab. 
This tract used to be the centre and core of 
the Sikh power. In its geographical aspect 
it presents features diametrically opposed to 
each other in its two divisions. Krom La- 
hor eastward to the foot of the mountains, it 
contains the finest stock of the Sikh popu- 
lation; the inbabitants are hardy and war- 
like, offering the greatest possible contrast 
to the effeminate Bengalis, and even to the 
Hindustanis. They have been disarmed, 
however, when the country was annexed, 
and they are doubtless more humble and 
servile now than they were ten years ago. 
Their religion, too, has lost much of its 
spirit, power, and attractiveness since the 
sword, the very instrument of initiation 
with them, has been taken away from them. 
They are giving themselves almost wholly 
to agriculture; the villages are numerous 
and the cultivation is extensive, whilst the 
lower part _—* Doab is the very reverse 
of the former tract; the villages are scat- 
tered, cultivation appears at intervals, and 
water is not easily procured. I have some- 
times ridden, in this section of the country, 
for miles through the jungle, low shrubs, 
and brushwood; here and there a stunted 
little tree, more befitting a polar climate 
than the tropical regions. Still there are 
thousands of people that must have the gos- 
pel preached to them, for it contains over 
half a million of souls, and has but two 
missionary stations—one at Amritsar, a city 
of about one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants, which is occupied by two 
missionaries of the Anglican Church; and 
one at Lahow thirty-five miles distant from 
Amritsar, and containing about ninety-five 
thousand inhabitants. This city, you know, 
is one of our stations; there are two mis- 
sionaries there, who have two schools under 
their charge. About two hundred and 
thirty miles south-west of Lahor there is 
another large city, which may yet become 
my station, although it is the hottest place 
in India;—I mean the city of Multan. It 
is at present occupied by a single mission- 
ary of the English Church, whom, however, 
I believe his Society in London would advise 
to vacate the place, if our Board were to 
determine to occupy it definitively. 

Near Lahor we cross the Ravi, and enter 
upon the Rechna Doab, situated between 
the Ravi and the Chenab, called by the 
Greek historians Acesines. It took me 
eight days to cross this Doab, by common 
day’s marches. There is but ore mission- 
ary station in this Dob, far in the north, 
in a small place called Sialkot, where three 
American missionaries of the Associate 
Church have lately settled. The Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland have also Jate- 
ly sent out a missionary to the Punjab, 
who also ‘appears to have settled down in 
Sialkot. This Do&ib resembles the Ravi in 
its general features. The face of the coun- 
try presents every variety, from the most 
luxuriant cultivation to sandy deserts and 
unbroken jungles, If one were to see the 


northern portion only, he would pronounce 
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it the garden of the Punjab; if he were to 
see those parts where the only water that is 


obtained is got from wells sunk to a great. 
depth, and then isso brackish as to be unfit 


even for irrigation, he could not understand 
why this country should have been the apple 
of discord of contending nations ever since 
those grey times in which history and legend 
form an undistinguishable mixture. But 
the invaders and conquerors usually took the 
northern route. 
the Doabs do not differ much from one an- 
other, The culture evidently depends upon 
two causes; the greater frequency of the 
rains, caused by the proximity of the Hima- 
layas and their lower outposts, and the rivers. 
These latter spread wealth and fruitfulness 
wherever they go; their banks are yearly im- 
proved by alluvial deposits, and show them- 
selves well cultivated, rewarding the labours 
of the husbandman with two crops a year; 
but the centre of every Dodb, at a distance 
from the hills, is decidedly barren. As 
long as one remains in the vicinity of the 
rivers the verdure of the wheat-fields and 
the sugar-cane pleases his eye; but in cross- 
ing inland, for weary days he sees nothin 


but thorns and tamarisks; the soil is loosé, 


dry, clayey, impregnated with soda. Riding 
along in the morning, I have sometimes 
mistaken the efflorescence for lime, un- 
known in these quarters. Here and there a 
wretched village stands alone in the wilder- 
ness, tenanted by a semi-barbarous popu- 
lation, whose fifth element is invincible 
ignorance. How thickly, then, must the 
) fertile portion of the Punjab. be inhabi- 
ted! What I said before of the population, 
when speaking of the neighbourhood of Ja- 
Jandar and Lahor, refers to the political 
districts so called. The Doabs themselves 
are much more populous. Indeed, the whole 
| of what is now under the Punjab govern- 
| ment, including the protected semi-inde- 
| pendent Sikh States, amounts to twenty 
millions of souls, under the care of about a 
dozen missionaries; and the destitution be- 
comes greater as we proceed. 

At Ramnagar, where I visited the place 
where a brigadier, one captain, two lieuten- 
ants, and a considerable number of privates 
are buried, who here fell into an ambush of 
the Sikhs, I crossed the Chenab, and en- 
tered the Jetch Doab—a small Doab, but 
saturated (especially in the northern portion 
where I crossed it) with the blood of Sikhs 
and Mahometans, of Hindu Sipahis and of 
British soldiers; here too are the bloody 
battle-fields of Chilianwalla and Gujerat, 
which decided the fate of the Sikh dynasty, 
and added twenty millions of people to the 
subjects of the Queen of England. Reproach 
not the British, my dear friend, as we are 
but too apt to do in America, with a lust of 
conquest, and an invincible propensity to 
annex. The British of the present day are 
hardly free agents in this matter. A great 
while ago, perhaps two centuries and more, 
there lived the men who must bear the guilt 
of much of the blood that has been shed in 
India. Those men, in those days, scrupled 
at nothing that seemed to be able, in any 
way, to satisfy their cupidity; they looked 
only for places and means to extend their 
trade; this, however, led to the determined 
policy of keeping what they once had ob- 
tained, and this has been found impossible 
without getting more. These men were in- 
tent upon their own things and themselves, 
and were not aware that Providence was 
using them, and is now using their succes- 
sors for the accomplishment of his will to- 
wards the nations of Asia. When “the 
Honourable Company of Merchants Trading 
with the Kast,” in the year 1689, in their 
council chamber in one of the dingy streets 
of the city of London, determined to inform 
their agents that they should endeavour, by 
all means, not only to extend their trade, 
but to increase their revenue, and by this 
determination, half unconsciously, laid the 
foundation of the present Indian Empire, 
they were still less aware that they were 
but the instruments to carry out the behests 
of a voice crying, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord; make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God. Every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low; and the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough places 
plain: and the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together, 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 
We often do not sufficiently reflect how ne- 
cessary it always has been for the warrior’s 
sword to draw the bloody furrows first, that 
the seeds of religion andeculture might be 
sowed in them. Yours, I. L. 

( To be continued.) 


For the Presbyterian. 


A Young Man’s Appeal from Kansas, 


Messrs. Editors—There is no portion of 
our extended land, so interesting to all, as 
this from which and of which I write. 
The exciting scenes performed on the Kan- 
sas stage during the past two years, have 
drawn to it the attention of our whole coun- 
try, and, to some extent, of the world. 
Thanks to the good policy recently adopted, 
seconded by the conservative portion of our 
community, and especially to a kind Provi- 
dence, the Territory is now free from dis- 
turbance, save in one or two localities. 

But enough has been said of the political 
aspect of this region. There is another 
phase in which Kansas is more interesting 
to many, and that is her moral and religious 
condition. Every one knows of the im- 
mense migration hitherward from the en- 
tire free States, while the influx from the 
South has been by no means inconsiderable. 
Amid all this accession of numbers, there 
are very few who profess to be guided H 
the precepts of our Saviour; and many w 
come here with letters of dismission from 
churches elsewhere, “in good and regular 
standing,’ never present the same; and 
worse yet, cease often to live even a moral 

There are persons who, proclaiming their 
devotion to our common Lord, wish that 
they might go on a missionary tour to the 
heathen in foreign lands. I would that 
such would come here and see the need of 
missionary labour among our domestic hea- 
then. From the great scarcity of pious 
persons amongst us, it would seem as 
though Christians shunned the privations 
and temptations of frontier life far more 
than any other class; they come iat the 
eleventh hour, after the evil one has moulded 
the hearts of the youth in his own image, 
when it will require four-fold more labour 
to root him out than it would have re- 
quired to prevent his being first implanted 
there. The great need of this region, and 
the West at large, though of the Missouri 
slope in particular, is a larger supply of 
true, earnest children of God; who will la- 
bour alike to build up the country and pre- 
serve the morals of the rising communities. 
Many of the youth in the West who now go 
far astray, might have been preserved and 
rendered honoured members of society, if 
they could have had the influences thrown 
around them of female society and pious 
family circles; as it is, their principal com- 
panions are the visitants of groggeries and 
such like places. | 7 
} - I would say, then, to pious young men, 


Indeed, in this respect, | 


| who desire to earn a sure and speedy liveli- 
hood, and to do good in their day and gen- 
eration, come to Kansas; rést assured you 


| will find your endeavours to act in accord- 


ance with the precepts of the Bible both 
hindered and thwarted, with few to coun- 
tenance and uphold you; your trials will be 
many; ‘but if you persist unto the end and 
conquer, how much more glorious the crown 
you win! A missionary life in India may 
be more difficult and unpleasant to the 
physical man, but it is not nearly as hard 
to the mental and moral man. 

I would commend this subject to all ear- 
nest laymen who wish for activity in Christ’s 
Church; let them think and pray over it; 
and brethren of our earthly Zion, do you 
pray for us—we need your prayers. 

A Youna Man. 


| 
Ret. C. H. Spurgeon and Baptism. 


The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon having chal- 
lenged, in one of bis sermons, the produc- 
tion ef any classical authority for translating 
the Greek word for baptize, “sprinkling,” 
we es received the following reply from 
the Rev. William Vernon : 

“‘T will give you one instance, in order 
to show you how Mr. Spurgeon has com- 
mitted himself as to classical authority. 
Plutarch, on the ‘Education of Children,’ 
in which Mr. Spurgeon has himself been 
engaged, when he represents the minds of 
his scholars as imbued with his instructions, 
compares, by the Greek word for baptize, 
his labours to those of a gardener ‘ sprink- 
ling or pouring water on his plants.’ I 
could give you other instances. 

‘Now, sir, do let Mr. Spurgeon, some 
evening after sunset, follow the gardener 
when he waters his plants in the ‘ Surrey 
Gardens,’ watch him closely, and observe if 
he his plants, or if he plunges 
them, flower-pots and all, into a well or tank 
of water!”’ 


From the London Record. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


“Give me the children of Protestants, 
and I will teach them what they will never 
forget.’”” So said a Roman Catholic priest 
one day in reference to his own proselyting 
measures; and there is much truth in the 
statement. It is a notable fact that the 
rising generation will be just what we make 
them, and every thing depends on the 
ground work—education. Let the moral 
and religious training of the child be wrong, 
and the consequence will most probably be 
that the man will not be the right sort of a 
man. All good governments, all well or- 
dered States, all great nations, are good, 
well-ordered, and great, in the same ratio 
as they regard the education of the young. 
The ship must take in ballast at starting, 
else she will be unsteady, or perhaps worse, 
when out at sea, where, we all know, she 
can take in no ballast. A mistake at the 
commencement of a calculation may in it- 
self be very trivial, but, if not corrected, it 
makes a very scrious difference in the long 
run. And even so we would with particu- 
lar emphasis urge upon our readers—take 
care of your children. 

t¥e are lod into these remarks and words 
of caution in consequence of the communi- 
cation of the Rev. Robert Maguire, recent- 
ly published in our columns. Public at- 
tention has been called to a very prevalent, 
but baneful evil, which, being encouraged 


most vital danger to our Protestant faith. 
A gentleman, evidently impressed with the 
principles of Protestantism, and most un- 
willing to lend any power to Popery, yet 
entrusts his only daughter to the care of a 
Roman Catholic educational establishment 
in London; and having placed his child in 


to our correspondent, requesting him to 
look after the maintenance of the purity of 
his daughter’s religious principles! It 
would be simply superfluous were we to at- 
tempt to illustrate the inconsistency of such 
a course of conduct. 

If this were a single instance, or at all 
unique in its way, we should content our- 
selves with a private remonstrance ; but the 
fact is, it is but a type of a large and in- 
creasing class of such cases. We are con- 
tinually asked how we can account for the 
frequent perversions to Romanism; and we 
know of no more real or operative cause to 
such an effect than the education of the 
children of our middle and higher classes 
in Popish seminaries at home and abroad, 
Some one has said, although we do not 
vouch for the fact, that the first seeds of 
Popery were implanted in the minds of the 
young Wilberforces during their compara- 
tive infancy, when under the charge of 
French nurses, who, being engaged to im- 
part.a French tongue, contrived, no doubt 
under instruction, to impart something else 
besides. 

This evil is fast increasing. The facili- 
ties of locomotion have made us almost one 
with our French neighbours. French (Ro- 
man Catholic) schools are filled with the 
children of our English Protestants. On 
the pretext of acquiring a Parisian accent 
and vernacular French, more than the 
tongues of our children are committed to 
Popish teaching; and the young people of 
many a Protestant family are sent home 
somewhat more than French linguists. <A 
sympathy and familiarity with Popery are 
fostered, and the line of demarkation ren- 
dered 80 very indistinct as, by and by, to 
yield many an easy prey to the pretensions 
of the Church of Rome. 

We have known a vast amount of mis- 
chief to follow from thus tampering with 
the minds of children. In a Romish es- 
tablishment, whether in London or in Paris, 
the Roman Catholic element is all pervad- 
ing and supreme. Romish priests are, of 
course, in frequent attendance, and make 
due use of their opportunity. Protestant 
influences may be industriously excluded in 
proportion as Popish interferences are en- 
couraged. The class-fellows, playmates, 
comrades, are Romanists. The discipline 
of the. school is essentially Romish. The 
intimacies and attachments formed are sure 
to be in the same direction. The whole 
atmosphere is Popish, and fatal to the well- 
being of the Protestant spirit. How, we 
ask, is the child to be protected against all 
these influences, both positive and negative? 
Can one man, at a distance, already en- 
gaged in another work, so tend and watch 
and instruct as to save the endangered soul ? 
We account it but a small extenuation that, 
in the case before us, the daughter of the 
principal is a Protestant. This is as likely 
as not to be a blind for the better carrying 
out of the scheme. We repose no confi- 
dence whatever in any guarantee thrown 
out by such establishments. Indeed, we 
fear them all the more because of these 


qualifying elements, and would therefore 


by Protestant parents, is fraught with the 


the nearest possible point to peril, he writes” 


| ?Tis God! 


the more loudly raise our protest against 
them. 

These are dangerous days; and it be- 
hoves Protestant parents that they encou- 
rage not the danger by feeding it. There 
are abundant schools, both here and else- 
where, in which our children may be edu- 
cated for time and for eternity, without 
losing any due preparation for either. To 
these let parents commit their children, if 
they are to be sent from home at all. We 
are the more ready to avail ourselves of this 
occasion for a warning voice, inasmuch as 
we are persuaded the evil needs to be 
checked, and Protestant parents and other 
relatives set on their guard. We have, at 
all events, discharged our duty in the mat- 
ter, and- we now leave it to the attentive 
consideration of all whom it may concern. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 


THINE IS THE POWER. 


COMPOSED BY A SCHOOL GIRL, AGED FIFTEEN X EARS. 
Whose awful voice in thunder’s roar? 
Whose ire in lightning’s flash is seen ? 
And whose alone the sov’reign pow’r : 
To give things life which had not been? __ 
’T was thine who gav’st the world a birth: 
there be light” —thy mandate hear! 
Light bursts from darkness o’er the earth, 
All things around a brightness wear. 


The earth, launched off in endless space, 
Is guided by thy mighty hand: 
Mark’d by thy finger is its trace, 
Thou hast the power to command. 
Why has not Sun’s attractive force 
Drawn, and destroyed the mass entire? 
Why has earth kept its wonted course 
And braved the elemental ire? 


Who bids the dashing seas “be still!” 

Or tremble ’neath Ilis mighty voice? 
Who bids the little running rill 

Swell from its bosom and rejoice? 
Who bids the glorious sun on high 

Shine forth unclouded in his blaze? 
Creation thou must cry; 
’Tis He from whom thou hold’st thy days. 


Who gilds the sky as sun-rays gleam — 
At early dawn and evening’s close? 
And scatters stars while mortals dream 
To light them e’en in their repose? 
Who curtains high the dome above 
And spangles it with jewels rare? 
By what great power does light seem wove, 
For garment that the skies should wear? 


Who bids the twinkling stars to shine 
Forth from that heav’nly vault above? 

Who bids the creeping vines to twine 
An emblem of confiding love? 

Who bids the moon, so large and round, 
Shine forth to give us light at night? 

We can but here ourselves confound, 
And own Thy power is infinite. 


Who is it crowns our lowly earth 
With beauteous flowers of rare perfume? 
What pow’r creative gave them birth, 
And made them smile in richest bloom? 
Who gave them all their lovely hue, 
Bestow’d on them the forms we see— 
Who sprinkles them at morn with dew? 
Great God! such pow’r belongs to thee. 


But ah! of all thy works divine, 
O’er reaching all, supreme, most high, 
In which a wond’rous pow’r doth shine 
And mortals mount to deity: 
What powerful word of thine, to call 
From nothingness, from dust, from clay— 
And give unto us beings, all, 
A gleaming of the Maker’s ray! - 


Man by thy mighty hand was formed 
The image of thy being great, 

A nature his by grace adorn’d, 
And destin’d for the noblest state. 


Ah! then in all thy works may we, 


Both day by day and hour by hour, 
Praise and exalt thy majesty, 
Aud own, great God! “Thine is the pow’r.” 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 


The remedy in the wilderness was not the 
removal of the reptiles. We might natu- 
rally expect that, as the deliverance of the 
Egyptians from each successive plague was 
effected simply by its removal by the power 
which had inflicted it, so should it be here. 
But it was not so; and there is reason to 
believe that the plague of the fiery serpents 
never was taken entirely away from Israel 
in the wilderness. The probability is, that 
in their whole course to Jordan, the camp 
was infested with the dreadful reptiles, 
whose presence was at once an increasing 
remembrance of the sin which brought 
them, and a continued evidence that the 
remedy provided by the free grace of God 
was ever necessary and ever precious. The 
probability is, that Jordan alone separated 
Israel from this curse, and that the passage 
of that stream alone rendered the “lifting 
up” of the brazen serpent no longer neces- 
sary. Not, therefore, by the removal of 
the fiery serpents did God give relief and 
deliverance, but by the “‘ serpent of brass,” 
which at his command Moses made and 
‘‘lifted up” before all the people. It was 
not a serpent such as those which formed 
the cause of terror, but one in their like- 
ness—a correct representation of a fiery 
serpent, such a likeness formed of burnish- 
ed brass to gleam in the light of the eastern 
sun—a correct representation, in as far as 
such a representation could be, without 
being the deadly poisonous thing itself. 
In this, certainly, we behold the symbol of 
the glorious remedy provided for our spi- 
ritual calamity. ‘‘By one man’s disobe- 
dience many were made sinners.” The 
poison instilled into human nature through 
him, our first representative we all inherit. 
‘‘But by the obedience of one many are 
made righteous.” This ONE was not sinful 
flesh. e was, indeed, ‘‘ made like unto 
his brethren” in all things, one only except- 
ed, that being the deadly poison. He was 
not ‘sinful flesh,’ but only “in the like- 
ness of it.” He was so made. Such was 
the ‘‘ body’”’ which God prepared for him— 
such the nature which he assumed. 

He was * bone of our bone, and flesh of 
our flesh,” yet he was “ holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, and separate from sinners.” With 
what earnest favour ought we to exhort 
every man his neighbour on this momentous 
subject—a subject which involves all that 
is valuable for time and for eternity. To 
see Christ with the eye of faith is the great 
duty of our mortal life, as it is the blessing 
which includes every other of which we can 
be partakers. Conceive the earnestness 
which must have prevailed in the camp of 
Israel on every hand, after Moses had lifted 
up the serpent, and had published God’s 
decree referring thereto—the earnestness to 
instruct and guide the wounded to fix their 
look on that object of faith. In the sun- 
shine, how bright and visible does the brazen 
serpent appear! In the twilight of declin- 
ing day, on the unclouded sky, its back- 
ground, how distinctly traced and clearly 
defined is its form! How soft its radiance 
when it reflects the moonbeams! When in 
the midnight darkness the pillar of cloud 
has become a shining fire, how vivid then is 
the blaze of its reflecting splendour, more 
vivid, perhaps, than in the sunshine! Under 
all these conditions, what fervid anxiety on 


| 


the part of those unharmed by the plague 


| to direct the wounded to their only hope— 
the mother ber child, per the only son 
of her hope—tho husband his wife, or the 
tender wife the husband—the brother the 
sister—all, according to the love with which 
they love those to whom they are related jin 
life, set on one thing only—to guide the 


up! Shall we not feel as they felt? Shall 
not our earnestness su theirs in the 


same proportion as the importance of the 
ealvation in the one case surpasses the im- 
portance in the other? Theirs was but the 
shadow of the great calamity, ours is the 
terrible reality itself. How shall we escape 
if we neglect this great salvation? Truly, 
it becomes us to fear, a promise being left 
us of entering into rest, lest any of us sboakl 
even seem to come short of it.— Christ our 


A Public Profession of Religion 
should not be Delayed. 


In one of my visiting tours in my then 
new parish in Central New York, I came 


| eelf-denying good 


eye to the serpent which Moses has lifted 


Life, by the Rev. Dr. Beith. 2d Edition. 
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are 


works, and not by.the: 
fall of the thermometer. 

. Because, by a suitable arrangement 
on Saturday, I shall be able to attend oharch 
without exhaustion; otherwise, my late work 
on Saturday night will be as great a sin as 
though I worked on Sabbath itself. 

21. Because, though I should lose some 
custom by an early closing of my business’ 
on Saturday night, I cheerfully make 
such sacrifice for the favour of God and the 
testimony of my conscience. er deny 

22. Because I know not how many more 
Sabbaths God may still vouchsafe me; and 
it would be a poor preparation for my first 
Sabbath in heaven, to have slighted my last. 
Sabbath on earth. | 


The Real Friends of the Peoples 


Who, I will ask, in these days; are the 
real friends of the people?’ Who is it that 
toils on Sundays to train up the young? 
Who sits by the bedside of sickness to 
soothe the dying pillow? Who relieves the. 


wants of the perishing? Who tries. to re- 


was most opportune. They were in 
fliction. A grandchild was dying, and a 
daughter was on a sick bed, suffering great- 
ly. She was pleased to see me and converse 
on the subject of religion. I spoke of her 
hopes of life; they were faint. I spoke of 
her hopes of the future ; they were more en- 
couraging. One thing alone seemed in the 
way. She had indulged a hope for some 
years, but had never made a public profes- 
sion of religion. Various causes, none of 
which she now deemed sufficient, had pre- 
vented. It was a source of regret to her, 
and she felt that she would unite with the 
Church, if spared to get out again. But it 
was not permitted her. She never went to 
church again. She had not joined when 
she could, and now she could not when she 
would. This was the only drawback to her 


happy death, which occurred soon after. 


Her sister was then in comparative health. 
She also indulged a hope, but had never 
united with the Church. This she now re- 
solved to do on the first sacramental occa- 
sion. But before the time came, the rose 
had faded on her check. When I called 
again, I was astonished beyond measure at 
her pallid and suoken appearance. Often 
did she state to me her regret that she had 
not made a public profession of religion while 
in health. And she hoped still to do so. 

In time she became better, and the ap- 
proaching sacramental season was fixed 
upon. The day came, but was too storm 
for one in her health to venture out. 
left for a more extended field of usefulness, 
and my successor was soon called to preach 
her funeral sermon.. She never united. 

These events, occurring in the very be- 
ginning of my ministry, made a deep im- 
tameg: on my mind. And often since 

ave I had occasion to warn those who 
trusted they were Christians, not to neglect 
a public profession. 

Some of these are found in many congre- 
gations; and it strikes me that too little is 
said or written for the benefit of this class 
of persons. 

We do not attach any undue value to mere 
church membership; but if any are delay- 
ing what they know to be a duty, it is well 
for them to be admonished. 

The writer was recently called to the 
chamber of a sick lady. It was a beautiful 
Sabbath morning. All nature seemed tran- 
quil and happy. There lay the emaciated 
patient, quiet, resigned, and even cheerful. 
She felt she could not recover, and had no 
desire todo so. She had tried to get her 
house in order, and had made every prepa- 
ration. One thing alone disturbed her 
tranquillity. She had never made a pro- 
Session of religion, though long indulging a 
hope. For this neglect she now desired to 
atone as far as practicable. 

Will it not be well for those who are de- 
laying this duty to take warning in season? 
Why leave to a dying moment that which 
should be attended to in health ? 

TouULON. 


An Umbrella for a Rainy Sabbath. 


A correspondent of the Scottish Guar- 
dian assigns the following “ Twenty-two 
Good Reasons why I attend Church on Sab- 
baths, Rainy, Misty, or Hot:” 

1. Because God has blessed the Sabbath 
day, and hallowed it, making no exceptions 
for rainy Sabbaths. 

2. Because I expect my minister to be 
there, and should be surprised if he were to 
stay at home for the weather. 3 

3. Because, although he has been faith- 
fully present through many storms, I see 
that his health is as good as mine, who have 
so frequently been aca 

4. Because my absence, for slight rea- 
sons, will lead him to think that there is 
some personal objection to him, when, per- 
haps, he is devoting all his energy to the 
salvation of his charge. 

5. Because my non-attendance is calcu- 
lated to paralyze his exertions, and lead him 
to suppose that his visits and sermons are 
useless. 

6. Because, if his hands fall through 
weakness, I shall have great reason to blame 
myself, unless I sustain him by my prayers 
and presence, as I should do. 

7. Because God has blessed me with the 
means of obtaining such precautions against 
the weather that I am in no real danger. 

8. Because, by staying away, I may lose 
the sermon that would have done me great 
good, and shall lose the prayers which inva- 
riably bring God’s blessing on the true 
heart. 
9. Because, whatever station I hold in 
the Church, my example must influence 
others; for if I stay away, why not they ? 

10. Because, on any important business, 
bad weather does not keep me in the house ; 
and Church attendance is, in God’s sight, 
very important. (See Heb. x. 25.) 

11. Because, among the crowds of plea- 
sure-seekers, I see that no bad weather keeps 
the delicate female from the ball, the party, 
or the concert. 

12. Because, among other pleasures, such 
weather will show me on what foundation 
my faith is built. I will prove how much 
I love Christ; for true love rarely fails to 
meet an appointment. 

13. Because I fear that my clothes might 
suffer, shows that I think more of them than 
of that beauty of holiness which God so 
approves. 

14. Because I am Christ’s soldier, signed 
with his Cross; and he is a poor soldier 
who retreats to his house because of a cloud. 

15. Because, though my excuses satisfy 
myself, they still must undergo God’s scru- 
tiny; and I must be well grounded to bear 
that. (See Luke xiv. 16.) 

16. Because there is a special promise, 
where only two or three meet together in 
God’s name, he is in the midst of them. 

17. Because absence from church, for rea- 
sons which would not keep me from going 
to buy a pencil on week-days, must be dis- 
couraging to all true friends of the church, 
particularly its | 

18. Because an avoidable absence from 
charch is an infallible evidence of spiritual 
decay. Disciples first follow Christ at a 
distance, and then, like Peter, do not know 

him. 


of miser impart comfort? Not your 
Halls and Shelleys, but the despised “bi- 
got” and hooted “Sabbatarian,” who point 
the sufferer to the Lamb of God, whose love | 
can cheer the mourner and give peace to 
the aching heart. Where would be our 
Sunday-schools, if Sabbatarians gave up 

teaching! Who supply the 200,000 hard- 
working teachers in the Sunday-sohools?—. 
the Sabbatarians. What have they to gain 
by such self-denial ?—not snug places with 

good salaries. They toil because they hon- 

our God and love that Saviour who shed his 

blood for the guilty. These are your 

friends; they will stand by you in trouble, 

and help you in distress—these Sabbata- - 
rians who remember the Sabbath to keep it 
holy, are your true friends.  Lét facts 
speak. They began the early closing move- 
ment to try to shorten your toils at night; 
they started the half-holiday plan; they 
rescued the poor children in factories from 
misery and premature death; they started 
the model lodging-houses for working men; 
they support the Sick Visiting Societies, 
and the Strangers’ Friend Societies; they 
build houses for sailors; they care for the 
stranger and outcast; they help the needy, 
and succour the destitute. Working men, 
the times call for bold speaking; think over 
these facts and decide for yourselves; cast 
off the assumed leadership of Hall and his 
League, with their Sunday bands; and sur 

port those friends who have proved their 
right to the title by their sclf-denying la- 
bours on your behalf.—7ract on Sunday 


Bands. 


REVERENCE FOR SCRIPTURE. 

‘My mother taught me such reverence for 
the Bible, that if I had it in my hand even 
for the purpose of studying a chapter, in 
order to say it as a lesson, and had been 
disposed with class-fellows to sing, whistle 
a tune, or be facetious, I dared not do either 
while the bcok was open in my hands. In 
such cases I always shut it, and laid it down 
beside me. Who will dare to lay this to 
the charge of superstition ? 

If we are for setting buttresses to the 
house that is built upon a rock; what is 
this, but a disp ment to the foundation? 
If the foundation be already firm and good, 
why are you for endeavouring to strengthen 
it? So far as you set up any props unto 
Christ the foundation, who is to bear up all 
by himself; so far you disparage Christ, 
so far you bring him down, and give him 
not the pre-eminence. 3 


FOUR WRITINGS ON THE CROSS. 


Pilate intended that there should be 
three. The fanatical Jew, who had repell- 
ed with scorn the very idea of a Nazarene 


being the Shiloh, read in the Hebrew the 
name Jesus. He had rejected the pretender 


from the place to which prophecy and mi- 
racle seemed to have lifted him. The cir- 
cumcised bigot thought to do God’s service 
by crucifying the son of Mary. Jesus was 
a name which disappointed pride and long- 
cherished malice have rendered infamous 
among the Jews in every land. Even 
their children make the sign of the crods 
this day in the East in the sand with a 
stick, and when a Christian passes spit upon 
tt. His father read the name on the cross 
in Hebrew, and then invoked the blood of 
the Crucified One on himself and children, 
not in mercy but in vengeance, 

The second handwriting was in Greek. 
Jerusalem was a provincial city, whose 
manners and customs were controlled by 
the overshadowing influence of its capitals, 
Antioch and Alexandria. Greek was the 
polite tongue in both these splendid cities, 
and the upper classes of intermediate towns 
must speak it and read it also. The fact 
that the entire Testament, written in this 
tongue for Jews, Hebrews of the Hebrews, 
shows how universally the Greek was un- 
derstood, although the people spake the 
Syriac or Aramaic. To the strangers also 
from the polished cities of Greece, who 
might be at Jerusalem, Pilate intended to 
speak in this superscription. | 

They were given to superstition, and 
they adored wisdom and beauty as they 
dwelt in forms of thought and substance. 
Could the Roman Governor have thought 
that there were any of the sons or daughters 
of Attica or of the Ai gean who would pause 
at the cross, read, and believe? | 

The inscription was repeated the third 
time, in the tongue of the conqueror. Herod, 
@ cunning and unprincipled Jew, bad intro- . 
duced himself to Augustus at the Island of . 
Rhodes. He had gone there on purpose to. 
make his bow, with the true Oriental spirit, 
to the rising sun of Rome. Augustus, 
soothed doubtless by bribes and flatteries 
confirmed Herod in his power. Pilate 
his soldiers spake Latin. Cornelius, at 
least, and perhaps other believers also, used _ 
it. For their sake the inscription was put — 
in this, to the dwellers of Jerusalem, bar- 
barous tongue. 

But on the cross there was another in- 
scription, which neither the murderous He- 
brew, the idolatrous Greek, nor warlike 
Latin cculd read. There was a band, some 
of whom lingered near the cross, who, with 


tears of thanksgiving as well as grief, read 
the words. Among that class Mary was 
seen. How much her overflowing heart 


then found which the giddy, selfish, de~ 
praved spirit never sought nor cared to find! 

No angel pencil could have drawn the 
fourth inscription in clearer or brighter 
lines. The bow of promise was not in- 
scribed on the dark m of the storm- 
cloud in plainer characters. The stars, the 
work, O God, of thy fingers, show not in 
more radiant lines, the utterance of an un- 
seen goodness, than this handwriting on the 
cross. 

Millions have marched under the sign of 
the cross, other myriads have worn it upon 
their dress, and in jewelry on their breasts, 
without being able to see and read this fourth 
toriting on the cross. Other millions have 
looked in faith, childlike faith, and there. 
beamed forth from, that accursed ae on 
which the Saviour died, this last and gat. 
first inscription, in rosy characters of mercy : 
mn Curist 1s Love.”—Christian 


19: Because my faith is to be known by 
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whieh: mentions the preva. 


lence of a rumour. at Allahabad of the most . 
painfal -kind——tbat | all the Europeans of 
Kattehgurh bad been massacred at Bhitoor, 
a sinall town near Cawnpore on the Ganges. 
The flight of the foreign residents at Fut- 
tehgurh from that place are boats, was mg pa 
ed in letters by. t revious meil. | | 
With in this ru- | Christian people 
the missionaries of our 


our, we. sup 
urch at Futtebgurh must be included vis: 
the Rey. Messrs. Freeman, D. E. Campbell, 
Johnson, and McMullin, with their wives 


asa mention this fearful report, we 
yet rannot-give it belief; and anxiously hope 
that ithe next ‘mail will ‘discredit it alto- 
gether. Wé find no reference to it in the 


despatches from places in India north and 
re—places. where it was 


west “of Cz 


a 


lepoy troubles. No letters had been re- 
oeivedat the Mission House, New York, until 
Thursday of this week, of later date than 


are acknowledged in the Home and Foreign 


Reeord and Foreign Missionary of: this 
month. We trust our readers offer 

cial prayer in this’time of need for our 
en ip Todis. 


mat 


“~ 


Mission Property ar Lo- 
DIANA.—We learn from the Mission House 
that’ the pecuniary loss, from the destrac- 
tion.of property. by the Sepoys and Mo- 
hammedans of Lodiana, is much more seri- 
ous than: 'was-‘stated in the letter of our 

jondént last*week. Instead of $3000, 
thé” Joss is ‘not under $20,000. The De- 
pository of Scriptures, Tracts, &c., was full, 
abd the pecuniary value of these books is 
estimated by Rev. Mr. Janvier at $12,500. 
The churob, chapel, school-house, bindery, 
houses of native Christians, nearly all of 
Mri; Janvier's private property, and that 
of Mr. Thackwell, lately employed by the 
mission as a teacher, may be set down as 
etitirely lost, being either burnt or plun- 
dered; besides great injury to the printing 
office, types, &c. The station at Lodiana is 
the’ oldest of our India stations, having 
been formed in 1834, and it was one of the 
be farpished. It is sad to think that the 
missionary establishment at that city is 
now so nearly a mass of ruins. We may 
expect tovhear of heavy pecuniary losses at 
some of the other stations, when full ac- 
counts are received. 

A MisnomMer.—A member of the late 
Wesleyan Conference held in England, in 
announcing to the body the decease of a 


distinguished member, remarked that he 
had died in the full faith of an evangelical 
Arminianism. Believing, as we do, that 
Arminianism is antagonistic to the gospel, 
and is utterly unsupported by the inspired 
writings, the phrase appears to us a self- 
contradiction. We do not deny that Ar- 


minians may be saved, but their salvation 
is‘in despite of their errors, and is far from 
being a demonstration that their error is 
trath. While we regard Arminianism as a 
sérious deviation from gospel teaching, it is 
often more an error of the head than heart. 
We should be afraid to trust head or heart 
to it, but we have charity for those whose 
prayers belie their speculative errors. 
‘Tae Frex Caurca or AND 
ror Inp1a.—The Commission of 
the General Assembly of the Free Church 
met recently. On the motion of Dr. Cand- 
lish, the Commission expressed their sym- 
y with the missionaries in India, and 
irected special prayer to be offered up in 
the congregations of the Free Church, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, that God would over- 
rule the present troubles in India for the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — We have re- 


ceived for the purchase of a horse and in 
aid of the missionary in Iowa, mentioned 


in our paper of July 15, the following con- 


tributions since our last publication, viz: 
From Mrs. J. H. B. and daughter, $100; 
M. A. B., Lawrenceville, New Jersey, $10; 
J.T. C., Cheraw, South Carolina, $7.50; 
——., $5; J. D. V., Washington, Penn- 


sylvania, $5; Three Friends, Landisburg, 


$3;.S. A. B., Arden, Pennsylvania, $1; 
a Pastor, $1; a Lady visiting Newport, $5; 
Ladies of Presbyterian church, Princess 
Aan, Maryland, $10; J. A. D., Columbia, 
South Carolina, $5; E. A. T., Demopolis, 
Alabama, $5; A.C., Allegheny county, Md., 
$8.75; A. M. C.,$5; Eutaw, Alabama, $5. 


MBS, SHERWOOD. 


Episcopal Recorder expresses its 
surprise that the Presbyterian Board 


of Publication should have published an 
abridgment of the Life of Mrs. Sherwood, 
and commended her writings as calculated 
to promote the knowledge and practice of 
true religion, alleging, that ia some of her 
later tales, she caricatures evangelical reli- 
gion, and covertly teaches the doctrine of 
upiversal restoration. The writer of an in- 
teresting article in the Princeton Review, 
on Mrs. Sherwood and Henry Martyn,” 
discredits such reports, and speaks in strong 
terms of commendation of the «Life of 
Mrs, Sherwood,” from which the abridg- 
ment is made, and which was prepared by 
a. gentleman of well known ability. 

We should be very sorry to think that a 
woman who, as the wife of an officer in the 
British army in India, displayed such self- 
denying zeal in promoting the spiritual 
welfare of all around her, who devoted her 
remarkable talents in the preparation of so 
many fascivating and evangelical books, 
and who enjoyed the confidence of such 
eminent missionaries as Martyn, Currie, 
and Wilson, had been left in her advanced 
age to repudiate the labours of her useful 
life by the advocacy of error. We have in 
her memoirs a denial from horself that she 
was a Universalist; and if in any later 
work than those we have seen, she pro- 
claims herself a recreant to her first princi- 
ples, we should hope it was the result of 
some mental hallucination. | 

The publication of the Board was de- 
signed to commend her example as it was 
generally exhibited, and not to commend 
every thing she had written; and the new 
edition, to be still more guarded, contains 
the. following disclaimer :—< Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s writings fill sixteen volumes; and it 
is not to be understood from the manner in 
which we have spoken of their general ob- 
ject and character, that we approve of every 
sentiment she has expressed, or the ten- 
deney of every little book in so Jarge col- 


by " d for alarm for the safety of our 


=> 


the inquiries of « A Subscriber,” we would 


ive an affirmative answer tothe firet,ands | 


, Lan doar, 
: Himalaya Mountains, June 26, 1857. 
and Dear Brother —By thail which feft 
thie on the 15th inst., 1 wrote a very long letter to | 


printed at Cal-. 


uty to 


has been “greatly disturbed by the. 


gr 


LEBER FROMOR. 

of thes 


the last, and 


wionaries. { Intense anxiety is felt by 


-their many friends in this country on their. 


appount. 


you,and to secure the safety of the packet I had it 


wrote on the }Sch inst. 


places; are in the hands of the rebels. They have 


under their control. Around the walls of that old 
capital the British fggces are now planting their 
siege train and gathering their forces. Some halfa 
dozen of sorties have already been made by the 
rebels on the camp, but in every case they have 
been driven back with much slaughter, and alto- 
gether about eighty pieces of cannon have been 
taken from them. 

But I must be more particular in giving you an 


} account of the rise and progress of this awful insur- 


rection. 

A period of more than fifty years faithful service 
hed established for the Sepahis of India a character 
for stability, in which great confidence was placed 


the native regiments. In many a campaign they 


| had followed their leaders in times of the greatest 


trial and danger. On this account great favour and 
indulgence were shown them, and military disci- 
pline was relaxed. This natives cannot well under- 
stand or appreciate. Leniency they construe into 
fear. After all, they are but mercenaries. They 
have little or. no sympathy with their rulers, and 
could not properly appreciate their kindness and 
confidence. Many of the Sepahis are Brahmins, 
and caste, that accursed thing which has always 
stood in the way of the improvement of this people, 
has on this occasion been the cause of this serious 
outbreak. A report was got up that in the manu- 
facture of the cartridges to be used, and necessarily 
to be bitten by the teeth of the Sepahis, tallow or 
cow’s fat had been used, with the design of secretly 
breaking their caste. One regiment or two at Bar- 
rackpore, near Calcutta, refused the use of the cart- 
ridges. ‘They were only disarmed and dismissed. 
This emboldened others to follow their example; 
but it has since been found out that this was only a 
pretext, and that a deep and extensive plot had 
been laid to murder, in a single day, all the Chris- 
tians in India. 

Early last month a native regiment at Meerut— 
the Third Cavalry—refused the cartridges, and 
gave other evidences of disobedience and disrespect. 
A court martial was held on eighty-five of the ring- 
leaders, and they were sentenced to be imprisoned 
—the mildest punishment that could be given for 
such serious offences. Had British soldiers been 
guilty of such conduct, their punishment would 
have been much more severe. On Sabbath after- 
noon, the 10th of May, when many of the English 
at Meerut had gone to church, the Third Cavalry 
and two other native regiments mutinied, rushed 
upon their officers,and murdered as many as they 
could find; burned up their bungalows, which, 
having grass roofs, were easily destroyed; cut up 
Jadies and children in cold blood, and threw some 
of them, mutilated and half dead, into their burning 
houses. The rabble joined the mutinous regiments 
and plundered all they could find, and at the same 
time killing and butchering ell that stood in their 
way. That was an awful night in Meerut. The 


rebels sought for the church missionaries, but they 
had a most providential escape. They, however, 
burned down their houses and schools, &c., leaving 
all the property a complete wreck, and nothing re- 
mained to the missionaries but the clothes they had 
on their backs. 

Having finished their work of death to many, and 
consternation to the surviving at Meerut, the troop- 
ers galloped off to Delhi, where they arrived about 
seven o'clock the next morning. Delhi, to the 
shame of the Government, was occupied entirely by 
native troops. These at once—doubtless by pre- 
vious concert—opened their arms to receive the 
mutineers from Meerut, and instantly the work 
of destruction began. The chief Commissioner and 
the chaplain, with whom I was well acquainted, as 
they had resided at Saharunpur, were killed at once ; 
also the officer in charge of the palace. All the 
regiments turned on their officers, and shot them as 
far asin their power, and but few, comparatively, 
escaped to tell the fearful tale of woe. Ladies and 
children who took refuge in the king’s palace and 
other places, were taken out and cut to pieces, some 
of them, it is said, by the hands of the king himself. 
Some of the young unmarried ladies, it is reported, 
are kept by the young king for the worst of pur- 
poses. Ladies and children who fled to the coun- 
try were cut up by the rabble, after ill-using the 
former. ‘The legs of children have been seen scat- 
tered over the ground with shoes and stockings on, 
and their mutilated bodies thrown about in different 
directions! Since then Delhi, with its immense 
magazine, has been entirely in the hands of the 
mutineers. 

But this is not all. A party of these rebels 
passed over to Hamsi and Hissar, and murdered 
most of the Christian inhabitants ut those stations. 
The native troops at almost every station all over 
the North-west provinces and in the Punjab have 
mutinied, or gave such evidences of a design to do 
so, that they have been disarmed. In many cases 
they shot their officers. In Bareilly and at Mora- 
dabad, nearly every one was murdered. At the 
former place the Colonel’s head was cut off and 
carried through the city on a pole. The Judge was 
hanged up in the public streets. The magistrate, 
the civil surgeon, and many others, were cut to 
pieces; also all the native Christians. It is said 
that the man whom they set up as king over them- 


selves accepted of the office only on this condition—. 


that every Christian in the district should be mur- 
dered. The ladies at those stations had previously 
taken refuge at Nynee Sall, a hill station in that 
quarter; but how long they may be spared, it is 
hard to say. 

At Shajehunpore, in the same district, last Sab- 
bath week, we hear, when the Christians were at 
church, they were set upon and murdered. Three 
regiments at Jalandar shot several of their officers 
and run off. On the 9th inst. they came to Lodiana. 
On arriving there, the Kashmeris and others directed 
them in the first place to the Mission Church in the 
city, which they destroyed, then to the City High- 
school, which they destroyed also, with all the phi- 
losophical apparatus. They then destroyed the print- 
ing-office, containing fifteen hundred rupees worth 
of paper, besides many works on hand. They also 


-| destroyed the book-bindery and the tract depository, 


containing some twenty-five thousand rupees worth of 
tracts and books. They also plundered and destroy- 
ed the property of the missionaries. The native 
Christians and the orphan girls saved their lives by 
hiding for a time. Mr. and Mrs. Thackwell were 
the only missionaries there at the time. ‘hey were 
carefully searched for by the rebels, but they had 
taken refuge, with a few other gentlemen, in a place 
of safety. ‘These mutineers from Jalandar finally 
came down close to Saharunpur, but as the place 
was pretty well defended they did not make an at- 
tack. After the outbreak at Meerut and Delhi, the 
Judge of Saharunpur advised us to leave the station 
for a time, as there was danger of a rising among 
the people, and that it was most probable they would 
attack us amongst the first, as the whole rebellion 
is religious and fanatical. They thought also, ut that 
time, that there was not much to be feared for native 
Christians, as it was egainst foreigners the rebels 
entertained a deadly hatred. In a couple of hours 
after this advice, brother Calderwood and I were on 
the way tothisplace. After riding all night, and 
hourly expecting to be encountered by rebels, we 
arrived at Debra safely next morning. It was well 
we left when we did, as in a few days the road was 
closed by bands of robbers and murderers. On our 
arrival here we found the residents in a great state 
of excitement for fear of a rising among the inha- 
hitants, and especislly the Mahomedans. All were 
leaving their thatched dwellings, and congregating 
in buildings with flat roofs not so liable to be set on 
fire. This panic has paseed off, but it would be 
impossible to convey Ww you & correct idea of the 
state of deep anxiety that fills every mind. The 
district of Saharunpur has ever since been filled 
with @ set of people called Gajars, who have plun- 
dered the largest towns, thirteen in number, and 


killed all who opposed them. The magistrate hes | 
cought people. 


many of these 


| 


addressed. It confirms the sad and melan-_ 


Delhi, aleo, with the lergest magazine in the country, 


by the Government, and by the English officers of 


Some fifty 


it. The gimgistrate has some five hundred 
ing-it and-in watching 
the jail. I forgot to mention that the release of the 


plunder and were the terror of the country—are 
now spreading all over the country in bands of sev- 
eral handreds, make it impossible for any to travel 
with safety in some parts, ot for the mails to be car- 
ried.as in. former days. It is now about three weeks 
since any letters were received from Agra, and it is 
six weeks nearly since we have been able to trans- 
act any business with the banks there, where our 
funds are kept,.so that we shall soon be in the 


greatest distress for want of funds to supply the 


wants of the missionaries. Money is scarcely to be 


had at all here now, and as the natives will sell 


nothing without the ready money, thousands are 
suffering. Unless the way to Agra be soon opened, 
we know.not what we shall do. Missionary work 


| is at un end for the present. Every station, I may 


say, has been deserted for ‘the present. The mis- 
sionary of Rawal Pindi is st Murzee. ‘Those at 
Lehor are in the fort. (The Sialkot missionaries 


| are in the fort at Lahor also.) The stations at 


Jalandar and Lodiana are broken up for the present, 
and the native Christians gone to Lahor and Am- 
bala. At Ambela they had to betake themselves to 


a church which was getrisoned. From Sabathu the 


missionary and family had to fly to the barracks at 
a neighbouring station. Theodore and 


the other native assistants have been managing re- 


markably well at our station, carrying on the schools, 


and even preaching daily at the city church. Men 
with drawn swords have threatened to cut them 
down, and soon to destfoy them all, and all our 
churches, yet they have gone on with a moral 
courage that is surprising, and when we have en- 
treated them to come to us for safety, they prefer 
remaining for the present, and express the strongest 
confidence in the Divine Protection! Mr. Janvier 
from are here; -eleo, Mr. Cald- 
| well from Rarki, as the garrison there is. not now 
considered safe; Brothers Woodside and Herron re- 
main at Dehra, as that station being close to this 
is comparatively safe, but their families are here 
and they come up frequently in an evening, as the 
distance is short. 'When the country will be settled 
as before we know not, but we fear it will not be 
soon. - Indeed, some think, that unless Providence 
interpose in a very decided and remarkable man- 
ner, they will not be. able to hold the country, and 
in this case the most of us all must be sacrificed by 
the rebels. We begin to look death in the face, 
and in its most cruel forms, as we never did before; 
yet we are cheerful, and on the whole confident 
that the Lord will not give us up to the will of our 
enemies, but that he will overrule all these events 
for his glory, and the more rapid spread of his gos- 
pel in India. At Delhi, a Baptist missionary and a 
missionary of the Propagation Society were among 
the first murdered. Brother Caldwell’s mother-in- 
law, the wife of the late Rev. W. Thompson, for 
many years a missionary at Delhi, with her three 


daughters and son, were all murdered. 


The British army, consisting chiefly of all the 
British soldiers that could be mustered, is now be- 


fore the walls of Delhi, but they are comparatively 


few in numbers, and will not be able, I fear, to take 
that walled and fortified city until assistance comes 
from other parts of India, or from England. The 
mutinous regiments in the city amount, some say, 
to 23,000, but probably they are not more than 
12,000 or 15,000. They have possession, however, 
of the largest magazine in Northern India, and can- 
nons of the largest size, and amongst them there are 
many of the native artillery, well trained to their use. 
The city is strongly walled—all the gates are well 
manned with cannon. Inside the city, the Palace 
is strongly walled also; and inside the Palace there 
is a fort, almost impregnable, so that many lives 
must be sacrificed in subduing the rebels, who will 
fight with desperation. Ifthe British army now at 
Delhi be defeated, there will be no earthly hope for 
the safety of thousands in this part of India. But 
the Lord reigns. + More is He that is with us than 
all that are against us.” Jn Him is our hope. I 
need not. say, “ pray for us,” as I am sure every 
Christian in America and throughout the world 
will do this. Should the rebels murder us or take 
us prisoners, or make our dear children captives— 
which God forbid—as we would choose death for 
our children rather, we would ask our nation, the 
American Government, not to allow such horrid 
murder to go unpunished; though it is our prayer 
that even our murderers may be forgiven of God 
through faith in Jesus. In the meantime, as there 
must be some thousands of American citizens in 
India, we think some war steamers should be sent out 
to their relief. It is a long time since we heard from 
any of our brethren of the lower mission, as the 
mails are stopped in that direction, but we hope they 
are still safe. Please mention to Rev. Dr. Durbin 
that we greatly fear the Rev. Mr. Butler has fallen 
in the general massacre at Bareilly, as nothing has 
yet been heard of him. How sad if his interesting 
mission has thus been nipped in the very bud! I 
trust, however, the Lord’s people will not be dis- 
couraged. All will work together for good in the 
end, and these events may be the means of opening 
the way for the more rapid spread of the glorious 


gospel. Yours ever in life or death, 
J. R. 


SPURGEON AND THE ENGLISH 


HE venerable and ponderous Church of 

England has once in a while to be waked 
up by an outside antagonism. Though she 
has frowned on her own sons who have at 
different cras endeavoured to infuse new 
activity into her complicated mechanism 
—turning the Nonconformists out of doors, 
and virtually excluding Whitfield and Wes- 
ley, with their zealous followers—it is never- 
theless not altogether agreeable for her to 
see herself in any respect falling behind the 
unannointed Dissenters. It is a remarkable 
fact that the preachers who have drawn the 
greatest multitudes, and gained the largest 
popularity within late years, have been men 
outside of the Establishment. With all its 
power, wealth, learning, incentives to am- 
bition, and ancient prestige, it has failed to 
raise up preachers to cope with the gifted 
men of the comparatively weak and humbler 
communions. Even as to classic culture, 
and the most polished and attractive pulpit 
oratory, Robert Hall the Baptist eclipsed 


all his contemporaries of the Establishment. 


No man of his day produced such an im- 
pression on English auditories of the high- 


est rank as the Presbyteriag Chalmers; 


whilst among living preachers, the Presby- 


terian Cumming and the Baptist Spurgeon 


are the favourite pulpit celebrities of the 


British metropolis. Melvill and McNeil, 


though gifted and eloquent, have never 


gaineé the public ear to any thing like the 
same extent. : 

It would not be a difficult task to find the 
solution of these significant facts. It is of 
the very essence of a liturgical Church to 
place the pulpit at a disadvantage. The 
altar is exalted above the preaching desk, 
the service above the sermon. The great 
requisites for success are a musical voice, a 
handsome elocution, and a graceful rhetoric. 
The narrow compass within which the ser- 
mon must be compressed render it well nigh 
impossible to enter into a thorough and 
elaborate discussion of any topic. The taste 
of the hearers does not demand discussion, 
and discourages the outspoken language of 
the heart in bold, stirring eloquence. Epis- 
copal palaces, flattering social connections, 
fat livings, and a life of luxurious ease, in- 
vite rather to repose than to intellectual 
exertion. 

On the other hand, where preaching is 
assigned the proper prominence, the sermon 
becomes of paramount importance. If the 
preacher succeeds at all, it must be in the 
pulpit. Hence to this point his studies and 
efforts are directed. On this are concen- 
trated all his energies. To instruct and 


move his audiences is the great business of 


his life. Every motive which can appeal 
to him, whether as to religious obligation 
or a worldly ambition, finds its full force, 
and acts as a lever to elevate him to the 
best achievements of which he is capable. 
Hence it is not wonderful that where there 
are natural gifts, they reach their full de- 
velopment in the production of men, who 
in all desirable respects have the pre-emi- 
nence as preachers of the gospel. 

It is gratifying, however, to observe that 
these forces from without have often a very 
salutary effect in generating a new pulpit 
life within the Establishment. This collate- 
tal influence for good is at present among 


*melan 
bedi 


of what might be expected of them, and in’ 
some sense it has been # reproach, It has 
shown to the world that the most ex 
dinary success, under the very shadow of 
the august hierarchy, does not depend upon 
the laying on of a bishop’s hands, or univer- 
sity advantages, or the patronage of the 
great, or eminent preferments, or lucrative 


Here is a young man of humble origin 
and no external accessories to elevate him 
from obscurity, whois among British preach- 
ers the observed of all observers. Not only 
do the «common people” hear him gladly, 
but among his ten thousand Sabbath audi- 
tors are Cabinet ministers, dukes and duch- 
esses, lords and ladies, members of Parlia- 
ment, literati and savans, all hanging on his 
lips, and stirred to their heart-depths py his 
trumpet notes. How comes it to pass that the 
time-honoured, State-endowed old Church 
has no such jewel in her casket? Why 
has she failed, amongst her many sons, and 
with her munificent advantages, to produce 
a Spurgeon? How is it, that whilst hand- 
fuls are dozing in her ancient churches, no 
building will accommodate the multitudes 
that flock after the young Dissenter? How 
happens it that she sosignally fails to reach 
the people? These and such like consid- 
erations cannot but produce their effect. 
Already we have indications that “the 
Church” is rubbing her eyes and shaking 
off her slumbers, that she may see what ghe~ 
can do in the same line of action. Hence 
the late series of Sabbath evening services 
in Exeter Hall, conducted by leading der- 
gymen of the- Establishment. 
unbending from the wonted dignified state- 
liness which has marked their sermons as 
reported in the newspapers. 

Instead of frigid essays, or fruitless rhe- 
torical effusions, we have now sermons on 
practical topics, simple in arrangement and 
terms, and characterized by commendable 
directness of appeal and application to the 
The impression made in this 
new line of action is cheering. This Exe- 
ter Hall experiment has done good not 
only to the hearers, but to the preachers. 
It has probably unfolded to them a new 
idea in regard to the mode of discharging 
Their stated ministratiens 
at home will hereafter perhaps be modified 
accordingly. They will strive to preach 
the gospel to the people, instead of drow- 
sily discoursing on religion for the allotted 
number of minutes. 
lawn is losing some of its starch. 
foreign papers chronicle with due conspicui- 
ty the fact that a bishop has preached a 
sermon in the open air. 
church in the regular succession this should 
be no marvel; for it was no novelty with 
Christ and his apostles, or even with the 
unannointed Dissenters todothesame. One 
might think it almost a sly sarcasm in those 
journals to announce with such formality 
and eclat, that one of the chief dignitaries 
in a Church making such claims to pre- | 
eminence, has done once what the great 
body of ministers in the New Testament 
times and since, have been wont to do so 
constantly. But we need not push this 
Let us rather rejoice 
that the gospel can be preached, and to the 
people, and by a great bishop; and that too 
with no other vaulted ceiling than the 
mighty arch of heaven to shelter his august 


their functions. 


Even the Episcopal 


In an apostolical 


sharp point too far. 


the honour be given to 
Some good thing can | 
Cumming, and- 


Meanwhile let 
whom it is due. 
come out of Nazareth. 
especially Spurgeon, have set this excellent 
ball in motion. 


SELF-CONCEIT AND CONSCIE 


{7 HILE no two things admit of a more 
clear distinction than these, they 
may be and have been, in some instances, 
strangely confounded. We will specify but 
The dogged opinionative- 
ness of some men, by which they not only 
annoy those around them, but not unfre- 
quently disturb the peace and obstruct the 
progress of the Church, is dignified with 
the name of conscience. 
views which prevent a full and comprehen- 
sive grasp of any subject, they adopt an 
opinion, which a more perfect knowledge 
might led them to mistrust, and maintain 
it with obstinate pertinacity. Its fallacy 
and dangerous tendency may be pointed out, 
without in the slightest degree, staggering 
their faith in it, and although the general 
voice of the wise and good may be opposed 
to it, they persist in holding and propaga- 
ting it, under the plea that it is with them 
a matter of conscience, which at all hazards 
they must adhere to. 

A man’s conscientious convictions, pro- 
vided they #re the result of a deliberate 
and reasonable investigation, are always to 
be respected, and yet how often is an ob- 
stinate self-conceit obtruded as a dictate of 
My conscience impels me to 
pursue this course, or my conscience will 
not permit me to do this or that, is their 
language, while conscience has nothing to 
do with the matter, but a pride of opinion. 
By such men, acting under such false 
lights, we have known the peace of partic- 
ular churches to be destroyed and the har- 
mony of the Church general endangered. 
A little more self-knowledge, a little more 
respect for the opinions of others, and a 
little less self-confidence, might prove a 
seasonable grace to such men, and save the 
Church of Christ from injurious annoy- 


a single case. 


With contracted 


SUICIDE OF CLERGYMEN. 


HE following communication in refer- 
ence to the case recently published 

in the Presbyterian, is from an estima- 
ble brother in the ministry who, in ad- 
dition to learning and piety, is of a pe- 
culiarly nervous temperament. 
cerely sympathize with him in his acute 
sensibility on this topic, but occurrences of 
the deplorable character referred to cannot 
be concealed, and any attempt at conoceal- 
ment on the part of the religious press 
would be misconstrued, and prove more in- 
jurious than beneficial. 
ful crime when resulting from a long course 
of depravity, and committed in a God-defy- 
ing spirit, and from disgust of life, or in 
the infidel persuasion that death is an ob- 
livion of all misery. When, however, it is 
the result of mental alienation, criminality 
cannot be predicated of it. 
may innocently become the subjects of 
madness, in which state they are not moral 
agents. Sad, therefore, as it may be, that 
they should be agents in their own death, 
the act is altogether aside from their reli- 
gion. Still it should be the prayer of all 
that they may be preserved from self-de- 


Suicide is a fear- 


God’s servants 


Messrs. Editors—Allow the writer re- 
spectfully to suggest whether, in regard to 
the Rev. S. Y. Wily and similar cases, it 
would not be sufficient to state simply the 
fact of the death. The lesson to the reader 
is the certainty of death, and the uncertain- 
The cause or the mode of 
ath, like that of our departed brocher, 
may be properly and safely concealed, being 
always useless. and unnecessary, and not 
rarely shocking and injurious. 

The writer is what is called a nervous 


Judging from himeelf, ‘the effect on 
choly, ~ trembling, aud-fore- 
iritd, is always positively bad, and 


Dg spiri 
rarely horrible. What mapy‘such bad 


Seasionally feared ‘as a possibility, 


clanges in a moment into something like a | 


probability; and rushing in terror from the 
they may, in their horror, meet 
him in another direction. 

The. writer on coming suddenly to the 
italicised line in the “Sad Dispensation,” 
was appalled, and redoubled effort was 


needed. to drive away evil suggestion and | 
| foreboding. His family were indignant at 


the narrative; and the physician expressed 
an opinion that such announcement should 
not be made in a public newspaper. 

Add to this that the self-destruction of a 
good, pious, and laborious minister of Christ 
creates uneasy feelings in religious men, 
and may, perhaps, awake prejudice in bad 
men. From these and other obvious sug- 
gestions, it is hoped the editors, agreeing 
with the writer, may publish this letter, by 
which they will assign their reasons for re- 
fusing hereafter to publish a mode of death 
when, in their opinion, such mode should 
be concealed. | 

ONE OF THE AFFLICTED. 


Gcrlesinstical Record. 


On Tuesday evening, Ist inst., Mr. S. Bon- 
homme, a converted Israelite, was ordained to 
the work of the gospel ministry by the Re- 
formed Presbytery of Philadelphia. The ser- 
vices were held in the First Reformed Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia, in Broad street 
below Spruce. The ordination sermon was 
preached by the Rev. S. Heron, and the usual 


questions were asked by the Rev. Dr. Black. 


After some remarks by the Rev. Dr. Crawford, 
the charge was delivered by Rev. Dr. Theodore 
J. Wylie, the pastor of the church. 

The Rey. R. B. Abbott has accepted an in- 
vitation to supply the Presbyterian church in 
Brookville, Indiana. Post office address, Brook- 
ville, Indiana. 

The post office address of the Rev. Joseph 
Beggs is changed from Andora to Leverington, 
Pennsylvania. | 

The First Presbyterian Church of Madison, 
Indiana, have tendered a unanimous call for 
the pastoral services of the Rev. Lowman 
Hawes of Bloomington, Indiana. 

The post office address of the Rev. J. N. 
Waddel, D.D. is changed from Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, to Lagrange, ‘Tennessee. 

The Rev. Hugh A. Brown has resigned the 
charge of the church in Rockford, Illinois, and 
returned to Virginia, on account of the ill 
health of Mrs. Brown; and the church has 
given a call to the Rev. Charles H. Foote of 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, to become their 
pastor. 

The Rev. Cochran Forbes was installed pas- 
tor of the church of Kendallville, hy the Pres- 
bytery of Fort Wayne, on the llth ult. The 
Rev. Edward Wright preached the sermon, 
and the Rev. J. N. Swan delivered the charge. 

The Presbytery of Kaskaskia, at its last 
meeting in Carmi, Illinois, licensed Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Sim of Golconda as a probationer for 
the gospel ministry. Mr. Sim has just com- 
pleted his theological studies in the Danville 
Seminary. 

Mr. John E. Woods has been installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church at Bentonsport, 
Iowa. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. Hen- 
ry Brown and the Goshen church has been 
dissolved by the Presbytery of West Lexington. 

On Wednesday evening the 19th ult. at an 
adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. T. G. Smith was ordained to the 
gospel ministry, and installed pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The Rev. F. C. Logan preached the 
sermon, the Rev. J. P. Van Dyke presided and 
delivered the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. T. J. Biggs, D.D. delivered the charge to 


the congregation. 


MR. VAN DYKE’S LETTERS. 
PARI Ss. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 
Paris, July, 1857. 


THE GARDEN OF PLANTS. 


Let us devote another day to a bird’s-eye view 
of the Garden of Plants. Here we may not 
only speak of them as Solomon did, but see 
every tree and flower and vegetable, “from 
the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the 
wall.” Here, too, is a large collection of ani- 
mals, so arranged that each one is as much at 
home as in his native wild. This garden, with 
its extensive museums, has been increasing in 
completeness fortwo hundred years, and is 
sustained by government for the public benefit. 
The man of science may come here without 
price to pursue his investigations, or those who 
like ourselves are only lovers of nature, may 
wander at will through these long avenues, 
among the groves and flower-beds, or beside 
these abodes of the wild beasts of the forest. 
When we come to the cedar of Lebanon, which 
for more than a hundred years has been spread- 
ing its clean limbs and weaving its green 
canopy into the similitude of a temple, we sit 
down and gaze upon it with wonder and de- 
light. Dow symmetrical and how strong the 
groined arches of this natural cathedral! How 
softly the light breaks in through this lofty 
dome! How many and how pleasing the scrip- 
tural associations that come into and subdue 
the soul, even as the solemn music of an organ! 
The cedar of Lebanon—the glory of the vege- 
table world—it is worth a voyage over the 
Atlantic to sit and meditate under its biblical 
shadow. We must not leave the Garden with- 
out ascending through a labyrinthine walk to 
the summit ofa little hill affurding a pano- 
rama of Paris. Ilere we appropriate the motto 
on the sun dial, “Non numero horas nisi sere- 
nas.” 

LOUVRE. 

Let us give another day to the world-re- 
nowned gallery of the Louvre. Not that we 
can examine or even look at all it contains in 
one or in a dozen days. The architecture of 
the Palace, the decorations of the walls and 
ceilings and floors might furnish the materials 


of study for weeks. The catalogues of the 


various departments fill volumes. Ilefe are 
great halls crowded with Egyptian antiquities, 
others with American, others with Chinese, 
and others with the relics of royalty during 
many ages. Here is the sword of Charlemagne, 
the armour of Louis the Great and Francis the 
First, the stirrups Napoleon used at Water- 
luo, and thousands of other things no less 
curious. Chamber after chamber is filled with 
paintings and sculptures. All these treasures 
of art belong to the French people, and the 
entrance to them is open to the world. As we 
pass through the galleries we see a score or 
more of artists, who come hither as to a free 
school, engaged in studying or copying the 
masterpieces. 
MONEY-BROKERS AT THE BOURSE. 

If you would form a good idea of the confu- 
sion of tongues at Babel, let us visit the Bourse 
or Exchange. The building is a most har- 
monious and imposing specimen of Corinthian 
architectgre; but the scene within belongs to 
the order of the Goths and Vandals., You hear 
a noise resembling the roar of the sea at a dis- 
tance of nearly asquare. We may ascend to the 
gallery and look down upon the living mass as 
it sways to and fro. From five hundred toa 
thousand men, brokers and operators, ‘each 
one of whom pays an entrance fee, are crowded 
around a circular railing in the centre of the 
great hall. By a recent law women have been 
excluded from the building entirely, because 
of their excessive love of speculation. Inside 
of the railing is a man recording the sales, to 
whom every one in the crowd is shouting at 
the top of his voice. The deafening noise is 
kept up without intermission for two hours. It 
may be nothing to those who are used to it; 
but it makes a stranger’s ears tingle, and after 


enduring it for a few moments he departs, 


wondering how large a proportion of French 
brokers die of bronchitis. In the midst of this 
confusion millions of money change hands. 


Perhaps while we look on some reckless stock- 


— 


gambler has staked bis all upon the last 
chance, abd in a few days will seek relief from 

despair in a suipide’s grave. Two cases of this 
kind have occurred since we have been in 
Paris. One man, reduced by a succession of 
mischances to poverty and then to crime, threw 
himeelf from one of the towers of Notre Dame, 


and was picked up from the. pavement a man- 


gled corpse. Suicides are not confined to 
ruined speculators. Look in any morning at 
the Morgue, or dead-house, and through the 
glass partition you may see the naked, bloated 
corpses of one or more who has drowned him- 
self the night before in the Seine. A single 
glance will more than satisfy your curiosity, 
and perhaps the horrible image will abide too 
long in your memory. The prevalent religion 
of France does well enough for fée days and 
festivals. Its ceremonies are imposing, and its 
music pleasant to the ear; but in the hour of 
temptation and despair its restraints are pow- 


| erless, and its consolations a miserable com- 


furter. H. J. V. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
NEW-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


Ricamonp, Va., August 27, 1857. 

The Convention suggested by the Southern mem- 
bers of the late Cleveland Assembly was organized 
this evening in the United Presbyterian church of 
this city. On motion of the Rev. Dr. Ross, Horace 
Maynard, Esq., of Knoxville, Tennessee, was ap- 
pointed ‘Temporary Chairman. Mr. Maynard is a 
lay delegate from the Presbytery of Union, and was 
recently the American candidate for Congress in 
the third Congressional District of Tennessee. He 
is a gentleman of fine presence, and a clear, com- 
manding voice, and promises to make a good pre- 
siding officer. After the temporary organization 
was completed by the appointment of the Rev. J. 
D. Bell of Winchester Presbytery, and Mr. Philip 
B. Price of this city, as Secretaries, the roll of dele- 
gates was called, when it appeared that some one 
hundred and thirty delegates were present, repre- 
senting seven Synods and fifteen Presbyteries. ‘he 
laity are represented in the proportion of about two 
to one of the clergy. Among the notables we ab- 
serve of the clergy, the Rev. Drs. Ross of Alabama, 
Newton of ‘l'ennessee, Dickenson of Kentucky, and 
Leach, Boyd, and Reid of Virginia; and of the laity, 
Hon. Messrs. A. McLellan and Mr. M. Cocke, ex- 
member of Congress, of ‘Tennessee, Horace May- 
nard, Esq, of the same State, and Peachy R. Grat- 
tan, Esq., Reporter of the Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia, and John Randolph Tucker, Esq., Attorney 
General of Virginia. ‘Ihe Rev. Dr. A. Converse, 
Editor of the Christian Observer, and the Rev. H. H. 
Shillingford of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Daniel 
Higby of New Jersey, are present as corresponding 
members of the Convention. 

After the calling of the roll, some discussion arose 
as to the mode of voting, which was resolved hy the 
adoption of the viva voce vote for the purposes of 
organization, leaving for subsequent consideration 
the scale in the future deliberations of the body. 
‘'he Rev. Dr. A. H. H. Boyd of Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, was proposed as permanent President, but at 
his request the nomination was withdrawn, and Mr. 
Maynard, the temporary occupant of the chair, was 
unanimously elected. The Rev. Drs. Leach of 
Virginia, and Newton of Mississippi, were elected 
Vice-Presidents, and the temporary Secretaries re- 
quested to continue to act as such during the con- 
tinuance of the Convention. The Chairman was 
instructed to appoint a committee of one member 
of the clergy and laity from each Synod represented 
to report business for the Convention, and then, 
after religious exercises, the body adjourned to meet 
again on the morning of to-morrow. 


Friday, August 28. 

The Convention re-assembled this morning, and 
the President announced the following Committees 
on business. 

Synod of Virginia—Rev. A. H. H. Boyd, D.D., 
P. R. Grattan, Esq. 

Synod of West Tennessee—Rev. F. A. Ross, D D., 
James R. Bright, Esq. 

Synod of Mississippi—Rev. A. Newton, D.D., Dr. 
J. M. Le Grand. 

Synod of Pennsylvania—Rev. Jas. McIntire, D.D., 
Andrew McIntire, Esq. 

Synod of Missowri—Rev. L. R. Morrison, Dr. 
George M. Brinker. 

Synod of Kentucky—Rev. F. R, Gray, Stith E. 
Burton, Esq. 

Synod of Tennessee—Rev. A. Blackburn, M. P ° 
Jarnigan, Esq. 

After a recess of about an hour, the Committee 
made a report upon the basis of voting, which elicit- 
ed some discussion. Objection was made by the 
Rev. Dr. Leach of Virginia tu the recommendation 
of the Committee entitling each church represented, 
whose Presbytery was unrepresented, to the privi- 
lege of voting; but after debate the objection was 
voted down, and the resolutions, as reported by the 
Committee, were adopted. Dr. Converse of Phila- 
delphia, participated in the debate, and expressed 
the opinion that a majority of the private members 
of the Philadelphia churches sympathized with the 
Convention, though most of their pastors shared the 
prevalent anti-slavery feeling of the Northern Pres- 
byteries and Synods. 

Dr. Leach of Virginia thought that the Conven- 
tion had the sympathy of more among the Old-school 
churches in the South than the New-school churches 
in the North. 

Nothing further of interest occurred during the 
morning and afternoon sessions ; but in the evening 
the Committee on business presented their full re- 
port, accompanied by the following preamble and 
resolutions: 

Whereas, All acts, resolutions, and testimonies 
of past General Assemblies, and especially the ac- 
tion of the Jast General Assembly, whereby sus- 
picions and doubts of the good standing and equal 
rights and privileges of slave-holding members of 
the Church, or imputations and charges against 
their Christian character, have been either implied 
Or expressed, are contrary to the example and 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and are a vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

And whereas, The relation of master and servant, 
in itself considered, or further than the relative du- 
ties arising therefrom, and slavery, as an institution 
of the State, do not properly belong to the Church 
judicatories as subjects for discussion and inquiry. 

And whereas, In the judgment of this Convention, 
there is no prospect of the cessation of this agita- 
tion of slavery in the General Assembly so Jong as 
there are slave-holders in connection with the 
Church; therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Presbyteries 
in Convention with the New-school General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, to withdraw from 
said body. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Conven- 
tion nothing can be made the basis for discipline 
in the Presbyterian Church which is not specifically 
referred to in the Constitution, as crime or heresy. 

Reso!ved, Thatthe Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church have no power to pronounce a sentence of 
condemnation on a lower judicatory or individuals 
for any cause, unless they have been brought be- 
fore the Assembly in the way presented by the Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved, That the Convention recommend to all 
the Presbyteries in the Presbyterian Church which 
are opposed to the agitation of slavery in the high- 
est judicatory of the Church, to appoint delegates, 
in the proportion prescribed in our Form of Gov- 
ernment, for the appointment of commissioners to 
the Assembly, to meet in Knoxville, Tennessee, on 
the third Thursday in May, 1853, f@ the purpose 
of organizing a general Synod under the name of 
‘* The United Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America.” 

Reso'ved, That the members of this Convention 
adhere to and abide by the Confession of Faith of 
the Presbyterian Church, as containing the system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures, and that 
we adhere to the Form of Government and Book of 
Discipline of said Church. 

The report was accepted, and a. motion for the 


_adoption of the preamble and resolutions en masse 


was made and seconded. No member of the Con- 
vention seemed inclined to debate, and the motion 
was apparently upon the eve of adoption nem. diss., 
when Mr. Tucker of Virginia suggested the propriety 
of maturer deliberation and consideration, and moved 
to lay the report upon the table, and make it the 
order of the day for to-morrow. ‘The motion was 
unanimously concurred in, and aftg prayer the 
Convention adjourned. 
Saturday, August 29. 

The Conven'ion has been engaged all day in the 
consideration of the resolutions reported by the 
Committee on Business, and adjourned over until 
Monday morning in the midst of a highly interest- 
ing discussion upon the propriety of a re-union with 
the Old-school General Assembly. It has been 
very apparent, since the commencement of its ses- 
sion, that a strong under-current of feeling favour- 
able to a re-union existed among many members of 
the body, but no one seemed prepared to speak upon 
the subject. ‘I'he ice is broken now, however, and 
the Convention fairly launched upon the sea of de- 
bate. When its deliberations will be brought to a 
close, it is now impossible to determine. 

The preamble and resolutions were considered in 
detail. ‘The preamble elicited no debate, and was 
adopted without dissent. Towards the first resolu- 
tion, as it came from the hands of the Committee, 
great objection was manifested because of its recog- 
nition of the name of « New-school,” and though 
Dr. Ross earnestly pleaded for the retention of the 
name, it was stricken out with the general concur- 
rence of the body. ‘The resolution, as amended by 
the insertion of the name “General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America,” was then adopted with only a few feeble 
voices of dissent. This, we presume, makes the 
schism complete, for the Presbyteries and Synods of 
the South will undoubtedly follow the recommen- 
dations of the Convention, and abjure all future 
ecclesiastical connection with the Northern con- 
stituencies of the Cleveland Assembly. 

The second resolution was not adopted without 
discussion. An unsuccessful effort was made to 


amend by the insertion of the words “ or impliedly” 


‘ 


their objestions, and the a req 
few votes. In the course of the debate Dr. Rows 
administered to some of his brethren a rebuke. for 
their ignorance of the standards of the Church, and 
complimented the Old-school for the more thorough 
drilling of their people. 

The third resolution passed without objection, 
but upon the fourth originated the discussion which 
will doubtless consume the remainder of the session. 
Dr. Leach of Virginia objected to the proposed name 
of the new organization, as a departure from Pres- 
byterian usage, and a violation of the Presbyterian 
sentiments of his They would demand a 
General Assembly ; and while he was averse to the 
formation of a third Assembly, if not unavoidable, 
he did not know how better to open the door for dis- 
cussion than by proposing to amend the name sug- 
gested, and substituting for the suggestion of the 
Committee that of «the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church South.” Dr, Boyd urged his 
objections to any amendment, and especially such 
as that indicated by Dr. Leach. He insisted that 
the name proposed by the Committee was Presbyte- 
rian, and under all the circumstances the best that 
could be selected; stated that in the Committee 
very various sentiments upon this subject existed, 
but all parties finally harmonized and united on the 
recommendation of the resolution. He earnestly 
opposed recognizing in the name of the Church any 
sectionalism. 

Mr. ‘l'ucker of Virginia, next obtained the floor. 
Mr. Tucker, though quite young in years, is a man 
of conspicuous political and professional position, 
and was recently elected Attorney General of this 
State. His effort to-day fully vindicated his reputa- 
tion as a man of ability, and made a decided im- 
pression upon the Convention and all his auditors. 
He launched at once into the consideration of the 
wisdom and propriety of maintaining a separate and 
distinct ecclesiastical organization, and contended 
for a reunion with the Old-school as the only prac- 
ticable expedient. 

When Mr. Tucker concluded, Dr. Ross of Ala- 
bama obtained the floor, and engaged the attention 
of the Convention until the hour of adjournment. 
His speech was opposed to re.union with the Old- 
school until they had repented, and because he dif- 
fered with them in some important points. 

On the conclusion of Dr. Ross’s remarks, the floor 
was assigned to Dr. Boyd of Virginia, who was 
heard in continuation of the discussion on Monday. 
He urgently argued the impossibility of a reunion 
with the Old-school Church. ‘The Convention was 
still in session at the time of our last despatch, and 
they had not then decided on their course of action. 


A PLEASANT SUMMER RETREAT. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Newtown, Pa., August 27, 1857. 
Messrs. Editors—Having been a sojourner 
here for a short time, I think that there are 
few places to be found so beautiful and at- 
tractive in summer as Newtown, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. The surrounding 
country is among the most highly culti- 
vated districts in the State. The Presby- 
terian church is beautifully situated on 
elevated ground near the- bank of the 
stream, just without the limits of the town. 
It is interesting to the patriot as the place 
in which the Hessian prisoners, taken at 
Trenton, were confined. The old stone 
house, which was the head-quarters of 
General Washington, and that also in which 
the lamented General Mercer had his quar- 
ters, are still standing. 7 
The Sunday-schools connected with this 
church held an anniversary on the 19th of 
August, and gave evidence of much vigour 
in their operations during the past summer. 
The school in Newtown, which I learned 


now large and flourishing. The different 
schools assembled at the church in the 
‘morning, and moved through the streets to 
the woods, in a procession numbering be- 
tween seventy and eighty heavy vehicles, 
preceded by the Newtown band. 


that so pleasing a sight had never been wit- 
nessed here. The grove in which the ex- 
ercises were held is on the banks of the 
Neshaminy. The placid waters of the wind- 
ing stream, overhung with birch and wil- 
lows, the tall oaks of the forest, and the 
open meadow swelling into an amphitheatre 
carpeted with rich grass, and bounded by 
the water and the woods, presented a place 
of unsurpassed loveliness for such a gather- 
ing. The exercises were of the most grati- 
fying kind; and a pleasing feature in them 
was, that members of other congregations 
in the town joined in with great good feel- 
ing. 

I have heard that under the labours of 
the present pastor the difficulties of this 
once afflicted congregation have been healed. 
It is said that there is not now a more united 
church to be found in our bounds; public 
worship on the Sabbath, it is said, has not 
been better attended for years; the weekly 
lecture has been revived, and the Sabbath 
evening services draw a full and attentive 
audience. 

The Bucks County Bible Society held 
their annual meeting in the Presbyterian 
church to-day. It was opened with a very 
excellent sermon by Dr. McClusky. The 
attendance was large, and it was peculiarly 
gratifying to see members of different de- 
nominations, among whom our Episcopal 
brethren were not least numerous, meet 
with such good feeling on this common 
ground. They took decided action against 
the changes made by the American Bible 
Society in the edition of the Scriptures pub- 
lished by the Society prior to 1852. The 
interests of Presbyterianism and of religion 
in general appear to be improving in this 


existing between the Presbyterian church 
and sister churches. W. 


For the Presbyterian. 
You do not Know what You can Do. 


Messrs. Editors—In Dr. Sprague’s An- 
nals of the American Pulpit, there is ap- 
pended to the sketch of President Dwight’s 
Life a letter from Dr. Taylor of New 
Haven, Connecticut, from which we take 
the following extract for the encourage- 
ment of students and young ministers of 
the gospel. He thus speaks of Dr. Dwight: 


The countenance and encouragement he 
gave to young men formed a most interest- 
ing feature of his character. He not only 
never failed to cheer and encourage the 
desponding and distrustful young man, but 
he often took pains to raise still higher the 
hopes and aspirations of those of whose 
talents and worth he had formed a favour- 
able opinion. I know of more than one 
who has succeeded well in life, because, 
through Dr. Dwight’s influence, he was led 
toa suitable appreciation of his own powers. 
I can speak on this subject somewhat from 
experience. I came to college very young; 
my health failed; and I lost three years 
from study. When I came the last time 
(for I entered three different classes) it was 
rather to gratify my parents, than with any 
expectation or intention of being a scholar; 
for though I had previously felt an intense 
interest in study, I had by that time entire- 
ly lost it. Occasionally, however, my emula- 
tion was stirred; but it was to little purpose, 
as I had abandoned the thought of either 
doing or being much in future life. In wy 
senior year, I read as an exercise before Dr. 
Dwight, an argument on the question—“ Is 
virtue founded ia utility?’ a question in 
which he always felt peculiar interest. To 
those who preceded me he said, ««O, you 
do not understand the question ;”’ but when 
I had finished my argument, he remarked 
with great emphasis, ‘“That’s right,” and 


added some other commendatory remarks, 


specifically.” The danger of leav- 
ing the door thes open for implications and efer- | 
ences was Clearly and presented by 
Drs. end others; and some little 
in ion from these gent the teachings 


had become extinct a year ago, and was be- . 
gun with only nine scholars last spring, is: 


Persons not interested in the church say 


region; and there is also much cordiality 


efforts which otherwise I probably never 
should have made; not to say the very kind 


which, above all others, I love to make. 


received a call to the “church in 
this city, which I in every suitable way 


tried to avoid’ secepting, Dr. Dwight was 
very anxious that I should accept it. I 
told him frankly my principal objection. 
You know the great popularity of my pre- 
decessor in that pulpit; and I told Dr. 
Dwight that, if I were settled there, I could 
expect nothing else than that I should be 
dismissed within a year. «Why so?” said 
he. « Because,” replied I, «I cannot sa- 


tisfy the demands of the people as a preach- 


er.’ He thought I could. I said, «I. 
think not without a miracle.”” He answer- 

ed with emphasis, «‘ You do not know what 

you can do. No young man of even re- 
spectable talents knows what he can do, 
and hence, in many cases, they do so. 
little. Believe me,” said he, “I have 
no fears of the issue, and I know much | 
better what you can do, than you know 
yourself.”” After I was settled, I was occa- 
sionally at the end of the matter as to ser- 
mons—not exactly sermons, but such ser- 
mons as I was willing to preach. Once, 
after having preached several Fast sermons, 
(for the demand for these was pretty fre- 
quent in those days,) I went to him and 
told him in much depression, that I could 
not write another that would be fit to 
preach. ‘Why,’ said he, “you are in as 
bad a plight as President Edwards said he 
once was, when he could not find another 
text in the Bible on which he could make 
asermon.” He asked me if I had thought , 
of a subject—text—plan. I mentioned to. 
him that I had three or four, which, by bis . 
request, [ repeated to him. ‘ Which, on 

the whole,” said he, «do you like best?” 

When I had named it, he said, “Go to 

your study, ask the Divine blessing, and 
make as good a sermon as you can on that 

text, and it will be good enough.” I did 

so; and with the cheerful courage which 

he inspired, I succeeded in making an ef- 
fort which, otherwise, I think, I could not 

have made. After a while I got over these | 
fits of despondency, and no one can tell 

how much I owe to him for it. 


THE DEAD MOTHER. 


Look there! In that corpse you see the 
cold, dead body of one of the best and god- 
liest mothers it was ever our privilege to 
know. She had a son; he was the stay of © 
her widowhood—so kind, so affectionate, so 
loving. Some are taken away from the 
‘evil to come;” laid in the lap of mother 
earth, safe beneath the grave’s green sod, 
they hear not and heed not the storm that 
rages above. Such was not her happy for- 
tune. She lived to see that son a disgrace, 
and all the promises of his youth blighted 
and gone; he was drawn into habits of in- 
temperance. On her knees she pleaded 
with him; on her knees she prayed for 
him. How mysterious are the ways of 
Providence! She did not live to see him 
changed; and with such thorns in her pil- 
low, such daggers, planted by such a hand 
in her heart, she could not live; she sank 
under these griefs, and died of a broken 
heart. We told him so. With bitter, 
burning tears he owned it, charging himself 
with his mother’s death—confessing himself 
a mother’s murderer. Crushed with sor- 
row, and all alone, he went to see the body. 
Alone, beside that cold, dead, unreproach- 
ing mother, he knelt down and wept out his 
terrible remorse. After a while he arose. 
Unfortunately—how unfortunate that a spi- 
rit-bottle should have been left there!—his 
eye fell on the old tempter. You have 
seen the iron approach the magnet. Call 
it spell—call it fascination—call it any thing 
bad—demoniacal—but as the iron is drawn 
to the magnet, or as a fluttering bird, fasci- 
nated by the burning eye and glittering 
skin of the serpent, walks into its enven- 
omed, expanded jaws, so was he drawn to 
the bottle. Wondering at his delay, they 
entered the room; and the bed holds two 
bodies—a dead mother and her dead-drunk 
son.— Dr. Guthrie. 


Breaking of the Atlantic Telegraph. 


In our paper of last week we gave an ac- 
count of the commencement of the laying of 
the Atlantic Submarine Telegraph, and of the 
success that had attended it up to the 10th of 
August, when 300 miles had m laid. On 
the morning of the 11th of August, when three 
hundred and thirty-five miles west of the Irish 
coast, and while the Niagara was proceeding 
at the rate of four miles an hour, the brakes 
were applied in order to lessen the speed of 
paying out, and the cable parted some dis- 
tance from the stern of the ship. One of the 
steamers, with Mr. Field on board, was 
immediately despatched to Portsmouth with 
intelligence of the disaster. Mr. Field re- 
paired to London to confer with the directors 
of the company, and the vessels immedi- 
ately returned to England. This ends the 
matter for the present. The directors of the 
telegraph company had called a conference, to 
be held at London, on the 19th ult., to deter- 
mine whether to proceed again at once with 
the undertaking, or postpone action until next 
summer. 

The Navy Department have received ad- 
vices from Captain Hudson of the Niagara, 
dated Plymouth, August 14, in which he an- 
nounces the disaster which prevented the suc- 
cessful laying of the telegraphic cable. He 
says, after having run out three hundred and 
thirty-four miles of the telegraphic cable, 
some portions of it in a depth of over two 
thousand and fifty fathoms, or more than two 
and a quarter miles, it was broken by too 
much pressure on the brake attached to 
the machinery for paying it out. I have 
every reason to believe, from what we have 
thus far experienced in wire laying, that 
under ordinary circumstances of weather, and 
machinery adapted to the such 
as we have on board requires altering and im- 
proving—the cable may be laid in safety on 
the track marked out over the Atlantic ocean. 

At the time the cable parted—Angust 11th, 
twenty-five minutes to four, A. M.—the ship 
was going four knots, and had been runnin 
at the rate of from three to four knote throug 
the night, with sume motion from a moderate 
head sea, and the Company’s chief engineer 
and men attending their brakes to lessen the 
expenditure of cable, until they finally carried 
it away, which made all hands of us through 


the day like a household or family which had 


lost their dearest friend; for officers and men 
had become deeply interested in the success 
of the enterprise. Whether the Company in- 
tend to supply additional cable, and try it 
again this season, or defer it until next, lam 
as yet unadvised. If the latter, the wire will 
have to be taken out of the ship and re- 

to save it from the effects of rust. 

Captain Hudson also sends letters from Mr. 

Bright, engineer of the directors, speaking in 
the highest terms of Captain Hudson and all 
on board, and coneludes by saying, “I feel it 
my duty, before leaving the Niagara, to state 
that I do not consider the fracture of the cable | 
to be in the least degree attached to any one 
connected with the ship. On the contrary, I 
must take this opportunity of expressing, on 
the part of the Company, the great obligation 
we are under to the officers and yourself and 
men; and I will esteem it a favour if you will 
thank them on my behalf for the never failing 
zeal and attention which have so universally 
been displayed in our cause.” 
“On the way to Plymouth the Agamemnon, 
Niagara and Susquehanna had a trial of 
speed. The Agamemnon has had the reputa- 
tion of being the fastest war vessel in the 
British Navy. The Niagara left her very far 
in the rear. The test showed excellent sailing 
qualities in the Niagara. 


Weritinc Macnaine.—A writing machine, 


of ingenious construction, has been invented 


by a gentleman of Woreester, Mass. It is 


made upon the nating principle—tbat one 
can make his as large be please, 
when. they come out at the other of the 
machine very fine and small; an excellent ap- 


paratus for aged persons. 


= have been the rest impritaped ; and three | the mc interesting results of Spurgeon’s]_ map which to say 
days ago hes hundred of them were shot down | The sutcess of this youtlifal | were adapted to put 
in an attenipt to geender a town cighEmiles from Se- | a young man s modesty to rather a severe 
neruspt “Sty iteelf and tiie divil station are | test. Hut it certainly had one good effect 
stiompis ave Toon made | by the fasetionaries the | —it determined me to make intellectual 
101 arch. It has been to them a remtminder | 
has been effected wherever they have obtained the | 
JISTRESS! Na from Sabatunpar by one of the mutinous regiments, 
: and all the letters destroyed. By another parcel of 
letters sent the next day, you may probably hear | 
bit ‘to-make it more certain I now write | 
d a sad one—almost the darkest 
pages of history. All the native 
msy say, is in state of mutiny, i 
pst the British Government. Many ; 
ry are in the hands of the insur- 
ss of officers, of civilians, and of dlaieuthais 
including women and children, 
2 sd in cold blood, and in the most ee | 
But little security is now felt | 
by ‘any Christien in the land. Jt is the declared | 
the rebels to put every Christian to death, | 
and this they have been doing tos great extent, | 
and as far as they have had ability. The British 
Government having depended almost entirely on 
native troops to aid them in-keeping the country, 2 
and their having, in general, proved faithful the last 
fifty years, great confidence was felt in them; but | 
now, all at once, having proved mutinous in the 
; North-west, the power of Government is in a great ) 
measure gone,.and that it may maintain its existence 
until a-large reinforcement of British soldiers come : 
om Enslend remains to be seec whole 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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from St. Pe- 


seventy’ of bis kindre 
the Czar to be the godfather to his 


oF Con- 
‘states: that a descendant of 
titer ims teen discovered in the 
of Colzerr. (Pomerania). The muni- 

| @ipality of Stettin, after having minately as- 
eertained the authenticity of his documen- 


tery claims, hes presented him with the 
the he lives upon. 


“A Rice Frenca Beoear-woman.—An 
d' women, who resided in the Rue Guis- 
atdé, where her deplorable poverty-struck 
long excited. the .compassion of 
the inbiabitants, died recently. “On her 
desth-Bed'she displayed extraordinary par- 
simony. refused .to. burn a candle 
whioh<wis sent her by's charitable person, 
taste an likewise a presents 
‘oranges, she said, were too expensive 
eat. . The jugede-parx came after her death 
to seal up any propery that might exist. 
At.the bottom of a: et of rags he found 
(000 france ($16,500) in gold. Deceased 


hed*lived, by begging for the last forty 
years. — Galignant. 
Orrenrnes ro an Ipov.—I 


have to. inform you of a most extraordinary 
purpose which’ the coloured of 
the Illustrated London News have served 
in one of our Eastern Isles. A brother of 
mine’ ed to enter a Budhist temple 
in the neighbourhood of Colombo. While 
the high priest was conducting him through 
it, he came to a sort of shelf or low table 
where the various articles offered to the god 
re deposited by his followers. What was 
his surprise on finding, amidst a marvellous 
collection of articles, the three coloured en- 
ravings of the Queen, Lord Cranworth, 
and the late Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, which had no doubt been solemn! 
offered to him by a devotee!—D. D., in ¢ 


Illustrated London News. 


Detar FLEXIBLE Stonz.—A local cor- 
respondent of an English paper writes :— 
‘¢There is in the possession of Mr. Jellicoe, 
a gentléman of Southampton, a piece of the 
celebrated flexible sand-stone from Delhi, 
the seat of the great Indian revolt. It is a 
small slab, about a foot long, four inches 
wide, and three quarters of an inch thick, 
and can be literally bent. If it were three 
times as long and held out by one end, it 
would bend so as to have the appearance of 
a bow. While bending, a slight rattle is 
heard as if the slab was fractured or jointed, 
but although so thin not the slightest sign 
of a fracture is observable on its surface. 
The sand-stone is hard, of a very light col- 
our, and when examined by a powerful mi- 
croscope its crystallization appears exceed- 
ingly beautiful.” | 
‘A Rare Fiso.—A specimen of the 
Gymnotrus arcticus, or Deal fish was recent- 
ly found entangled in the salmon nets to 
the’ north of near Aberdeen, 
Scotland. It was six feet long, and about 
ten pounds weight, but, from the brittle na- 
ture of its fins and delicacy of its flesh, it 
was considerably mutilated. This fish was 
first made known as occurring on the Scot- 
tish coast by Dr. Fleming, and is very 
rare. 


Benerits or Open Ain PREACHING.— 
The Rev. Henry Marlen, of All-Saints, 
Liverpool, has commenced open air preach- 
ing. The benéficial results have been very 
apparent, from the fact that parties have 
been led to attend the church who have not 
been within the wall of any place of wor- 
ship for years. 


PROTECTION OF EMIGRANTS.—The Bel- 
gian Government has established an emi- 
grant bureau at Antwerp, to protect emi- 
grants from the swindling practices of trans- 
atlantic emigrant agents. The Senate of 
the free city of Lubec have likewise passed 
an ordinance prohibiting the sale of tickets 
by the agents of the American forwarders. 


THe Gigantic DeER or IRELAND.—A 
few days since, as one of the Ormond ten- 
ants in Kilkenny, named John Bulger, was 
at work in his division of the reclaimed por- 
tion of the bog of Poulacapple, he observed 
that the soil in one spot was of a peculiar 
colour and nature, or, in his own words, 
‘black as jet and ning He dug 
through the bog stratum (a few feet in 
depth), and on reaching the bottom, com- 

ed of sand and marl, he turned up a 
uge skeleton of the “Fiadh Ruadh” (Cer- 
vus M Hibernicus), the extinct gi- 
gantic deer of Ireland. The skeleton is in 
a fair state of preservation. 


_Perstan PrRoPpHecies CIRCULATING IN 
Inpia.—A correspondent of the Calcutta 
Englishman affirms that General Low has 
received a number of couplets in Persian, 
said to be composed by Niamutollah 700 
years ago. They begin with a prophetic 
enumeration of the successive rulers of Hin- 
dostan, and conclude with stating that the 
rule of the English is to expfre in 1260 
Hegira, corresponding to A.D. 1864. The 
verses have been circulated through the 
whole of the North-west. 

Tae Popr’s Procress.—We read in a 
letter from Rome, August 10th :—“ Spiritual 
solemnities and temporal festivities continue 
to occupy the Pope’s time, apparently to his 
full satisfaction, in his loyal city of Bologna. 
The principal event of last week was the 
seoret consistory, held in the palace at San 
Michele, in Bosco, with the assistance of 
nine cardinals and a proportionate number 
of bishops and prelates, when occupants 
were appointed to eighteen vacant archiepis- 
copal and episcopal sees. Petitions for the 
sacred pallium of investiture were then pre- 
sented to the Pope from soven metropolitan 
sees, amongst which was that of Cashel, in 
Ireland, in favour of Monsignor Patrick 
Leahy. After the Consistory the Pope gave 
a dinner party to the cardinals, prelates, 
nobility, and principal military and civil 
authorities of Bologna, with whom he con- 
descended to dine at the same table—thus 
departing from the customary etiquette 
which requires the Pontiff to dine at one 
table and his Court at anotber.”’ 


THe PaNTHEISTic OF THE AGE. 
q —Numberless pleasant and flowery paths 
g tempt the inquirer from the temple of 

| truth, by easy gradations to the cloud-land 
| of Pantheism. Insensibly we are invited 

| to part with a person in exchange for a 
offers to set us on 


* 


principle.. The tempter 
a pinnaclo of the temple, from which, in 
rene repose, We may look down upon the 
fi & religious systems that agitate and en 
| = inferior minds. He represents to us Chris- 
tianity (to use the words of the foremost 
exponent of the school in this country) asa 
5 y, yet not the Theophany; and 
bids us contemplate its various phasee—not 
to eonsider which is most true, but which is 
most adapted to the temperaments of differ- 
ent nations, and the requirements of differ- 
ent, times. It is. impossible to read the 
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.QQLEBRATION. OF THE 
or the 
will. be .the hundredth 

the birth of Lafayette, the 


anniversary 


1 friend and companion of Washin in the 


who left esse, for- 
tune, and rank in bis.own country to fight 
gested that the wi an 8] riate 
and as the 6th: occurs on Sunday, the cler- 
gymen of the country could recall the ser- 
vices of the deceased, and revive patriotism 
by showing the necessity for them, in ap- 
te sermions on that day, with a mili- 
tary celebration on the 7th. The idea has 
been s ted in several newspapers and it, 
seems to be favourably received. 


APPROPRIATE GRAVE.—Professor Mit- 
chell, the State geologist of North Caro- 
lina, who lately met his death by a fall dur- 
ing a.scientific exploration of Black Moun- 
tain, is to be buried on the mountain where 
he died, in secordance with the desire of the 
people of that neighbourhood. Ni 

Return oF Missionarizs. — Bishop 
Boone, Mrs. Boone, and three children, ar- 
rived at New York on Saturday morning 
from China, in the ate oo West, one 
hundred and four days from Shanghae. 


-SaLe or Putnam’s Montuty.—Put- 
zine has been sold to the pro- 
prietors of Emerson’s United States Maga- 
sine, and it will hereafter be incorporated 
with that publication. 


CHARGE OF PUBLISHING AN OBSCENE 
Paper.—George Ackerman, alias James 
Rameiro, was taken before Justice Welch, 
last week, at the Tombs, charged with pub- 
lishing an obscene weekly paper, called the 
Venus Miscellany. He was at the Post 
Office when arrested, and had upwards of 
thirty letters from country correspondents, 
some of them giving obscene incidents, and 


be sent to their address. Ackerman was 
held to bail in $1006 to atiswer the charge, 
and George Ross became his bondsman.— 
New York Courier. 


AN AMERICAN ARRESTED IN EUROPE. 
—tThe Galveston (Texas) Civilian learns 
that the Rev. Henry Wendt, of that city, 
who has lately been travelling in Europe, 
and who is a native of Russian Poland, bas 
been arrested in that country for an alleged 
political offence, committed ten years ago, 
in the too free expression of republican sen- 
timents. Mr. Wendt was the pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Galveston. 


ANOTHER (SupposEeD) New CometT.—A 
telescopic comet was discovered at Cam- 
bridge Observatory, August 23, at midnight, 
near the head of the Cameleopard, and within 
twelve degrees of the pole. It has-a short 
tail, and is rapidly increasing its Right As- 
cension. It was also well observed in the 
nights of the 24th and 26th, and its posi- 
tion in Right Ascension and Declination 
carefully ascertained. 


New Mormon ALPHABET.—The Mor- 
mons have invented a new alphabet, con- 
sisting of forty-one characters, in which 
their books will hereafter be printed. They 
have had made at St. Louis, Missouri, 
punches and matrices for the manufacture 
of the type, and a specimen of the alphabet 
is printed in the Missouri Democrat. It is 
a conglomerate of Hebrew, Chinese, and 
phonographic characters, and is neither 
simple nor handsome. 


DeaTH OF Dr. GriswoLtD.—The Rev. 
Dr. Rufus Wilmot Griswold died in the 
city of New York on the 30th of August, 
at tho age of forty-two. He was born in 
Rutland county, Vermont, February 15, 
1815, and after travelling extensively 
through Europe and America, was married 
and took orders as a minister of the Baptist 
denomination. He rarely preached, how- 
ever, but from an early age has devoted 
himself assiduously to literary pursuits. 
He began by editing a small country news- 
paper—was afterwards associated with Ho- 
race Greeley in the publication of the New 
Yorker, and with Parke Benjamin and 
Epes Sargent in that of the Brother Jona- 
than and the New World, and in 1842 took 
charge of Graham’s Magazine, which rap- 
idly improved under his hands. In the 
same year appeared his ‘“‘ Poets and Poetry 
of America,”’ one of the most popular com- 
pilations of the kind ever published in this 
country. It was followed by the “ Poets 
and Poetry of England in the Nineteenth 
Century,” “The Prose Writers of Ameri- 
ca,” “The Female Poets of America,” 
‘¢The Sacred Poets of England and Ameri- 
ca,”’ “* Washington and the Generals of the 
Revolution,” ‘ Napoleon and the Marshals 
of the Empire,” “The Republican Court,” 

He was also engaged upon the illus- 
trated Life of Washington at the time of 
his death. Various miscellaneous publica- 
tions, in addition to these, testify to his in- 
dustry and mental activity. Dr. Griswold’s 
disease was consumption, and his last ill- 
ness unusually painful and protracted. He 
leaves three children, of whom the youngest 
is a boy, yet ia his infancy.— NV. Y. Post. 


DOMESTIC NWS. 


Unitep States *Persia.—The treaty 
between the United States and Persia has just 
been published. The most important article 
is the seventh, which provides for three Con- 
suls in either. country, those of the United 
States to reside at Teheran Bender, Bushir, 
and Tauris; those of Persia at Washington, 
New York, and New Orleans. The other 
articles provide for the good treatment of Am- 
bassadors and Diplomatic Agents; for the 
protection of travellers, merchants, &c.; for 
the import and export of merchandize. The 
treaty opens in the following magniloquent 
style:—The President of the United States of 
North America, and his Majesty, as exalted 
as the planet Saturn; the sovereign to whom 
the sun serves as a standard ; whose splendour 
and magnificence are equal to that of the 
skies; the sublime sovereign, the monarch, 
whose armies are as numerous as the stars; 
whose greatness calls to mind that of Jein- 
shid; whose magnificence equals that of Da- 
rius; the heir of the crown and throne of the 
Kayanians, the sublime Emperor of all Persia, 
being, 

Tue Money 1n New Yorx.—There 
was a great deal of excitement in the money 
market in New York on the lst instant. The 
announcement of the defalcation of the Me- 
chanics’ Banking Company, and the subse- 
quent closing of that Institution, produced 
something of a panic. Beebe & Co., a well 
known firm, also suspended during the day, 
and helped to increase the uneasy feeling. 
The New York Evening Post says the amount 
of the teller’s deficit is vaguely stated at 
$70,000. In to Beebe & Co.’s failure, 
the Post adds:—The impossibility of collecting 
claims due, which are unders to be entire- 
ly good, is assigned as the general cause. It 
is also stated that they had loaned a large 
amount to the Ohio Life and Trust Company, 
which is either lost, or so compromised as to 
be unavailable. Several other large failures 
took place. 


Motasses From Sugar Cane.—The Harris- 
burg (Pennsylvania) Telegraph says:—‘‘ A 
friend informs us that he had the pleasure of 
tasting, recently, some molasses that was 
rom the celebrated Chinese 
sugar cane, by Mr. Neidhamer, residing near 
Bridgeport, Cumberland county. opposite our 
city. r. Neidhamer has about an acre of 
ground planted with the cane, which he finds 
to thrive remarkably well, some of the stocks 
averaging twelve feet in height. A few weeks 
ago he resolved to try the experiment in the 
manufacture of molasses, and for this purpose 
cut fourteen stalks of the cane into small 
pieces, which he mashed, and succeeded in 
procuring therefrom one quart and three half 
pints of juice. This he boiled in an iron ket- 
tle precisely one hour, and after skimmin 


and properly clarifying the residue, he 


others ordering copies of the choice print to. 


| built by George 


last comple 
New York for Liv l on the 12th of Sep- 
tember next: ‘The designer of the ship had 
adopted a new and untried valve and con- 
denser, both of which failed on trial. Delay 
in completing the vessel was caused by this 
untoward event. The Adriatic has more of 
the clipper build than any other steamer. Her 
lines at the bow are concave, allowing a much 
sh “cutwater, and are much more in ac- 
cordance with the laws of hydrodynamics than 
the usual straight wedge form of river and 
ocean steamers. From this cause, and from 
her size, she is expected to prove the fastest 
steamer afloat. 


A Dancerovs Pet.—On Thursday evening, 
27th ult., a Canadian named Bernard was 
dreadfully torn and mangled by a bear kept 

Robert Morrison, at the West Troy Ferry 
ouse, New York. The man was rescued 
with difficulty, and can hardly recover. A 
few hours later the people of the Ferry House 
were aroused by cries of distress Hs the 
same quarter, when another man, named John 
Hop, who is said to have a brother in Phila- 
delphia, was found mangled, bloody, and in- 
sensible, alongside the r. He was also 
rescued, and though badly torn, it is thought 
he will recover. The bear was shot next 
morning. 

Waste or Sucar.—-The New England mer- 
chants, as well as our own, are carrying out 
the sugar. and molasses speculation with great 
pertinacity. A Newburyport correspondent 
of the Boston Traveller states that millions of 
dollars worth of these articles held on foreign 
account are stored in that town. Three acres 
of South Boston Wharf are completely covered 
with molasses hogsheads, the leakage from 
which, it is stated, amounts to forty thousand 
gallons a day. This is worse than the policy 
of the Dutch, who burn half their spices to 
enhance the value of the rest. In that case, 
for all.purposes of nourishment or health, the 
half, we dare say, is as as the whole, 
perhaps better; but in this case there is an 
awful waste of sweetening. However, there 
is even here one consolation. Perhaps the 
molasses thus wasted is saved from being dis- 
tilled into rum. 


Barres THE INpDIANs.—The mail train 
which has just arrived at Independence from 
Santa Fe, across the Plains, reports having met 
Colonel Sumner on the 12th ult., a short dis- 
tance beyond old Fort Atchison, bound to 
Bent’s Fort, and that he and his command 
had defeated a party of four hundred Cheyenne 
Indians a few days previous, on the Smoky 
Hill Fork, killing nine of the savages, com- 
pletely destroying their camp property, and 
taking all their loose animals. the troops did 
not fire upon them at all, but chag#ed furious- 
ly, the Indiahs fleeing in terror. On the 27th 
of June a detachment of the Thied Infantry, 
under Colonel Miles, and of the Second Dra- 
goons under Captain Elwell], had a sanguinary 
battle with the Coyottes Indians, who were 
strongly posted on the Gila River. The In- 
dians were attacked as soon as the troops met 
them, and they were completely routed, forty- 
one warriors being killed and forty-five taken 
prisoners. Their cornfields were destroyed, 
one hundred and twenty-five horses captured, 
and several Mexican captives retaken. The 
troops had seven men and two officers wound- 
ed. The latter were Lieutenant Steen of the 
Infantry, and Lieutenant Davis of the Dra- 
goons, their injuries being slight. 


From Liserra.—By an arrival from Mon- 
rovia, intelligence from Liberia has been re- 
ceived to the middle of July. The Coloniza- 
tion Society’s ship,“‘‘ Mary Caroline Stevens,” 
had arrived safely out after a short and plea- 
sant voyage of thirty-one days, and had safely 
landed her passengers. Good health con- 
tinued. The inland settlement of Careysburg 
was encouragingly progressing. Hon. S. A. 
Benson was chosen President, and Hon. Bev- 
erly P. Yates Vice-President of the Republic, 
at the general election held last May. They 
are the present incumbents. The State of 
Cape Palmas has been formally annexed as a 
county, and Messrs. Woods and Fuller elected 
Senators, and Bowen, Representative. The 
circumstances of this annexation furnish an 
interesting phase in the history of the times. 


i 


TESTIMONIAL TO THE LATE Witu1aM L. Mar- 
cy.—The merchants of New York have pro- 
vided a set of silver plate, consisting of salvers, 
meat, fish, and vegetable dishes, with six dozen 
knives, furks, and spoons, as a testimonial of 
their high appreciation of the wise and able 
administration of the foreign affairs of the 
country, by the late William L. Marcy, during 
his term of office as Secretary of State. The 
service cost $10,000, and will be presented to 
the widow of the late ex-Secretary. 


Tae Geruans.—The emigration from Ger- 
many to America has taken an increased start 
this summer, 10,000 able-bodied men having 
a from the duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin alone. 


Mating Losses.—It is stated that the dis- 
asters to American shipping for August have 
been unusually large, involving a loss to com- 
merce of over $1,000,000. They have also 
been attended by a loss of some 70 lives. The 
table comprises 4 steamers, 3 ships, 4 barques, 
4 brigs, 10 schooners, 2 sloops, and a pilot 
boat. These figures are irrespective of all 
disasters not amounting to a wreck. 


Srray Baccace.—The baggage that has 
been accumulating in the hands of the New 
York Central Railroad Company for several 
years was sold last week. Total number of 
packages, 1416; receipts for the above, $4398 
47 “gaa pieces averaging something over $3 
each. 


Distresstnc Event.—On the 26th ult. a 
most heart-rending accident occurred at Peeks- 
kill, New York. It appears that a gentleman 
named Thomas Sewall, a retired merchant of 
Baltimore, in attempting to get into the cars 
at Peekskill whilst they were in motion, fell 
upon the track, and before the train could be 
stopped three cars had passed over his body. 
Dr. Snowden of Peekskill, who was passing on 
the road near the depot, was called in, but 
life was extinct. Mr. Sewall was travelling 
for his health, having recently had an attack 
of palsy, and was just recovering from its ef- 
fects. His daughter and sister-in-law were in 
the cars at the time, and upon learning who 
the unfortunate man was, wrung their hands 
and rent the air with their lamentations. 


A Recipe Worrts One Toovsanp Dotiars.— 
To one pound of soda and half a pound of un- 
slaked lime, put in a gallon of water, and let 
them boil twenty minutes; let it stand till 
cool; then drain off, and put it in a stone jug 
or jar. Soak your dirty clothes over night, or 
until they are wet through; then wring them 
out and rub on plenty of soap, and in one 
boiler of clothes -well covered with water, add 
one tea spoonful of the washing fluid. Boil 
half an hour briskly, then wash them tho- 
roughly through one suds, and rinse well 
through two waters, and your clothes will 
look better than the old way of were twice 
before boiling. This recipe is invaluable, and 
every poor tired woman should try it. With 
a patent tub to do the little rubbing, the wash- 
erwoman might take the last novel and com- 

ose herself on the lounge, and let the wash- 
ing do itself. 


Waar We Drinx.—The spurious wines of 
Oporto, recently seized by the Portuguese 
Government, were made of molasses, alcvhol, 
and some colouring substance. Thousands of 
pipes of this mixture have heretofore been sent 
to England, to the Continent, and elsewhere. 
The wine lately confiscated in Paris was made 
of water, alum, and elder-berries. 


Heavy DamaGEs AGAINST THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RattroapD Company.—A case was tried at the 
August term of the Court in Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania, brought by Patrick 
Kelley against the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, for injury to his child, in which 
the jury returned a verdict of $5000 for the 
plaintiff. 

Corn Crop.—In the early part of the sea- 
son, it was feared the great amount of rain, 
the backwardness of the season, and the possi- 
bility of a short summer, might make a short 
corn crop. All these fearsareover. The corn 
crop promises to be a large one. We have 
seen a great number of fields, both bottom and 
upland, and never saw a better prospect of a 
heavy crop. The rains of June and July 
brought corn forward with immense rapidity, 
and the heat of August has matured it. The 
corn is tall, the ears full, and far enough ad- 
vanced generally to be sure of a full growth. 
There is time enough to ripen it, and we shall 
probably find the harvest very abundant. 


Porato Rot.—The potato rot prevails over 
a@ considerable extent of country, in conse- 
quence of the rainy nature of the season and 
the very limited,quantity of warm, dry wea- 
ther. In Burlington county, New Jersey, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, and in Rhode 


Island, Massachusetts, Frederick county, Ma- 


ap 


‘parties most interested are very sanguine of 


peach and alcohol. 


required by the East India Company on account of 


‘before November. It is represented that he stirred 
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and various sections of Indiana, it has’ 
ap and the crops have suffered badly. 
‘In other {quarters the potatoes are doing re- 
where, thou n many places the 
seems to run to stalk the 
being so full or so large as could be desired.’ 
In matter: of bay the crops exceed any 
thing known for years past, though even that 
has in some places been injured by heavy rains 
while it was being gathered. 


A Cuourca Srevucx sy Lientninc Durine 


season swept over the village of Galway, Sara- 
toga county, New York, on Sunday morning, 
August 22, soon after the commencement of 
service in the several churches. A very vivid 
flash of lightning startled the Presbyterian 
congregation, and for a few moments pro- 
duced no little consternation. The electric 
fluid had from the conductor through 
the roof of the house, and down an iron rod to 
the stove-pipe, where it spent its force. One 
person was stunned by the shock, and several 
others were more or less affected. Scarcely 
any injury was done to the church, and no 
lives were fost. 


Drovgut 1n Iowa.—It is stated that a se- 
vere drought prevails in Henry county, Iowa, 
no rain, with the exception of two slight show- 
ers, having fallen there since the 29th of last 
March. This is singular, in view of the fact 
that the whole country for menths has been 
nearly flooded with rains. 


Tse Hoosac Tunnet.—Work has been re- 
resumed upon the Hoosac Tunnel. The North 
Adams Transcript says that the boring machine 
was progress on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, 26th ult. It is operated by two steam 
engines of about 40 horse-power each. The 


success. 


Carnest Heup.—The Louisville Jour- 
nal says:—We have received from Mr. John 
Herr of this county, a specimen of Chinese 
hemp grown on his farm. It is of very supe- 
rior quality, and measures sixteen feet in 
height. This new species is being rapidly in- 

uced into Kentucky, and with much suc- 
cess. 


Death or Commopore Cassin.—Commodore 
Stephen Cassin, of the United States N avy, died 
in' Georgetown, District of Columbia, on Sat- 
urday, 29th ult, in the seventy-sixth year of 
hisage. He entered the navy fifty-seven years 
ago, when a boy, and served under Perry at 
the naval battle on Lake Erie, where he 
distinguished himself and was promoted. He 
was a terror to the pirates who infested the 
Atlantic ocean, and on the 28th and 29th of 
September, 1822, he captured five piratical 
vessels. He also commanded the Ticonderoga, 
under Commodore McDonough, on Lake Cham- 
plain in 1814. 


AnortHer Historican Fiction Expropev.— 
The report that Washington was created a 
Marshal of France, in order that he might 
command Count Rochambeau, is contradicted 
by @ correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer, who quotes from a letter of Washing- 
ton, in which he denies the statement, which 
was, it appears, circulated at that time. 


Stock Gamsiinc.—The stock business of New 
York city is aptly illustrated by a commnica- 
tion in the New York Express, which states that 
during the last 84 days the brokers in that mar- 
ket hars sold 359,235 shares of the Reading 
Railroad stock, the amount ($17,961,750,) 
being but $1201.40 less than the entire cost of 
the work, whereas it is well known that but a 
very small number of shares are held for sale 
there at any time. The whole business is fic- 
titious, and is nothing more or less than gam- 
gling, and gambling too, of the very worst de- 
scription. ‘The shares at the stuck board are 
merely counters. 


Branpy.—The Times says that the best No. 1 
braady is made of oil of brandy, a poisonous 
ether, oil of bitter almonds, (as poisonous as 
prussic acid,) ethereal wine, alcohol, sugar 
and Malaga wine. No. 2, oil of brandy, acetic 
ether, tamarinds, cherry juice, sugar, all 
coloured with burnt sugar. No. 3, oil of 
brandy, ethereal oil, bitter almonds, elder 
flowers and tamarinds. The lowest quality is 
composed of oil of brandy, acetic ether, oil of 


Inpra Trape.—The Boston Transcript 
states that the India trade of that city, which 
has been a losing business for the last six 
months, has revived, under the influence of 
the news of the India troubles. Nearly all 
descriptions of goods are now paying hand- 
some profits to importers. The. receipts of 
merchandize at Boston from the various India 
ports will probably exceed in quantity and 
value the importations of any previuus year. 
A large number of ships are now due. 


Tae Inpran Trises or Texas.—The In- 
dian tribes of Texas are passing into rapid de- 
cay. In 1853 the whole number of Indians 
was estimated at 20,000. In 1856 the number, 
from official accounts, did not exceed 12,000. 
Some 1500 Indians till the reservation on the 
clear fork of the Brazos and make good crops; 
3000 semi-civilized. Creeks, Delawares, and 
Cherokees, are in Eastern Texas; in North, 
1000 Washitas and Wacos. There are 3000 
Camanches, 1000 Lipans, and 4000 of all other 
stragglers. 


—_FORRIGN NEWS. 


FROM HUROPH. 


The steamer Atlantic brings London papers to | 
the 18th of August. 
The India mail had reached England with impor- 
tant intelligence. The mutiny among the native 
troops is still spreading. Delhi had not fallen up 
to the 27th of June. The rebels in possession of 
the city had made several desperate sorties, that 
were repulsed on each occasion with immense 
slaughter. The cholera had broken out in Delhi, 
and the city was filled with sick and wounded. 
Reinforcements were arriving at the British camp, 
and the besieging force, at last accounts, amounted 
to 8000 Europeans and 5000 Sepoys—in all, 13,000 
men. The panic in Calcutta was subsiding. 

There is nothing of importance from China. A 
rumour prevailed that the Emperor had abdicated. 
Accounts from Madrid state that the Spanish 
Government had suspended all negotiations with 
the Mexican minister. 

It is stated that France is about sending a naval 
expedition to Cochin China, to demand satisfaction 
for insults to her flag. 

It is announced that Russia is equipping a flotilla 
for the China seas. The Russian Imperial Guard 
has been reduced 30,000 men. 

Affairs in Turkey are unchanged. It is rumoured 
that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe is to be recalled by 
the British Government, and his post filled by Lord 
Howden. The four Ambaseadors who struck their 
flags at Constantinople, remained at their posts 
awaiting further instructions from their Govern- 
ments. 

Recent storms and floods have occasioned much 
damage to the crops in England. Dry weather had 
prevailed during the three days preceding the At- 
lantic’s departure, and it was hoped that the effects 
of the rains would be much alleviated. 

Ledru Rollin has written another violent letter 
to the London papers about the charge of conspi- 
racy against him. He is very severe upon Louis 
Napoleon. It is rumoured that France intends to 
demand the extradition of Ledru Rollin, and that 
he is about to leave for America. _ 

A dispatch from Stockholm represents the health 
of the King of Sweden to be still very unsatisfactory. 

The possibility of a Joan of $50,000,050 being 


the recent outbreaks, is now agitating the money 
circles of Great Britain. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Daily 
News mentions the departure from Paris for Mar- 
seilles of General D°Orgoni, and predicts that he 
will be found at the head of the insurgents of Delhi 


up the last Burmese war. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Parliamentary proceedings have been unimport- 
ant. In the House of Commons Mr. D’Israeli had 
called for, and Mr. Vernon Smith had. promised, 
the production of the act passed by the Supreme 
Council in Calcutta, with other documents, re- 
lating to the restrictions Jately established upon 
the press in India. The latter gentleman explained 
that the restrictive act was passed only for a single 
year. Lord Palmerston, in reply to an inquiry, 
stated that there was to be a mutual conference of 
the different Powers of Europe, for the purpose of 
placing the commerce of Turkey in a more favour- 
able position. The Commons were engaged in pro- 
tracted debates on the Divorce Bill, its opponents 
fighting against it step by step. The Government 
was equally determined in pressing it forward. 

The East India Company have despatched, or 
are on the eve of despatching to India, in all 
seventy-two vessels, carrying about 27,000 troops. 
Four regiments of British troops stationed at Nova 
Scotia and Canada are to be sent to India. Troops 
are needed in a hurry in that country, and probably 
all the available force which can be spared will be 
sent there. The steamship City of Washington has 
been chartered to go to India, also the Belgian 
steamer Constitution. The other steamers with- 
drawn from the American trade in consequence of 
disturbances in the East, are the City of Manches- 
ter, Queen of the South, Khersonese, and Lebanon. 
The mail steamer for India, to sail on the 19th 
of August, would take out about a million pounds 
sterling in silver, General Windham, ‘‘the hero 
of the Redan,’? was amongst her passengers. He 
goes out to assume an important command in the 


army. 
FRANCE. 

The Fetes Napoleon on the 15th of Augus 
passed off well, although the out-door amusements 
were marred by wet weather. The Emperor, on 
the occasion, granted pardons, commutations, or 


. affair passed off well. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ress, Of a highly laudatory character, wae pre- 
sented to the Emperor, who replied to it, and took 
credit for achieving what bad been the athbities of 
every government from the time of Francis the 
First, and the expectations of three huadred years 
were now gratified. Medale of gold and crosses 


were distributed among the workmen, and the whole 


ALY. 
The Pope hold his Court at Bologna, 
‘The inbabitaats were said to be discontented there-. 


Ssrvice.—The severest thunder storm of the . 


reduction of punishment to 1142 prisoners. A list 
of decorations in the Moniteur, on the occasion of 
the Emperor’s fete, contains an unexpectedly large 
number of literary men, among whom is Alexander 


Dumas, the younger. The Louvre was inaugurated 
on the 14th of August. The Emperor and Emprese, 


; peason at the Bethel charch. 


with, ae it brought them no advantages, while it 
materially increased the cost of jiving. An ad 
dress denouncing the Pope’s visit as 3 disaster had 
been freely placarded upon the walle of the town. 
A plot for the escepe of all the galley slaves at 
Genoa had been discovered. All the turnkeys were 
to have been simaitaneous!v mu | 
SPAIN. 


A Madrid diepatch of the 11th of August says that 
M. Lafragua, the Mexican envoy, made 
to the Mexican consul that the Spanieh government 
hase suspended all negotiations with him, and that 
consequently he has placed the Mexican subjects 
in Spain under the protection of France. | 


PORTUGAL. 


Spain had addressed a note to the Portuguese 
Government, asking for the extradition of Spanish 
refugees known to be in the Portuguese territory. 
It is believed that Portugal will not consent. 


PRUSSIA. 

A Berlin dispatch says that great anxiety was 
felt at the continuous fires that were taking place 
ses, Prussia, believed to be the result of an 
incendiary spirit, although it was thought they 
might have been caused by the heat of the sun’s 
rays. In the town of Bojanowo, in the province of 
Posen, three hundred ana fifty out of four hundred 
and twenty houses were burned down, rendering 
two thousand persons entirely houseless. 


RUSSIA. 


A telegraphic dispatch announces that it has 
been resolved to make a reduction of upwards of 
thirty thousand in the Russian Imperial Guard ; 
also, that the Russian government is engaged in 
equipping a flotilla destined for the Chinese seas. 

INDIA. 

_ Wer have voluminous details of the state of affairs 
in India. The intelligence is still of that varied 
character that has marked each successive arrival, 
but indicate success for the English troops, so far 
as the holding of their position goes; but Delhi had 
not f¥ijen into their hands on the 27th of June, nor 
is any tmportant victory announced on either side. 
We have a repetition of the advices that the rebels 
had made several desperate sorties, but had been 
repulsed with great slaughter, which certainly indi- 
cates an active and determined spirit on their part. 
It was also reported that Delhi was full of sick and 
wounded, and that the cholera prevailed there. 
The native princes, if we except the ex-king of 
Oude, had taken no part in the Sepoy rebellion, 
but, on the contrary, had furnished, in some in- 
stances, contingents to the Government. The 
troops thus furnished have not been found wholly 
reliable, it is true, but the good faith of the Rajahs 
was not regarded thereby as open to impeachment. 
Madras and Bombay continued loyal, and the Pun- 
jaub was quiet. The insurgents had been defeated 
at Sirza and Aurungabad, but the mutiny of the 
troops had extended to many places not previously 
disaffected. Troops despatched from Calcutta were 
already arriving at the camp before Delhi, and on 
the other side regiments were arriving from the 
Punjaub. Excepting murdering their officers, firing 
bungalows, massacreing women and children, the 
mutineers had not done any thing except to attack 
the British camp outside of Delhi, but had been 
repulsed with loss. They had despatched a force 
agaifist General Van Cortland, and had lost two 
hundred men. Sir H. Barnard had collected an 
army of seven thousand British and five theusand 
natives, in whom entire confidence was felt, under 
the walls of Delhi. Calcutta was more tranquil 
and the native bankers were gaining confidence. 
The Calcutta papers say that we have seen the 
worst of the troubles, for there are no more regi- 
ments to mutiny except those of Bombay and Mad- 
egg fidelity of which there is no reason to sus- 
péct. 


WARRIED. 


On the 23d ult., by the Rev. Joseph Beggs, Mr. 
JoserpH RowLanp to Miss ANNA MARIA STREEPER, 
all of Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


At Orange, New Jersey, on the 24th ult., by the 
Rev. E.R. Craven, Mr. Ropert McIntyre to Miss 
CatHaBine E. Linnece. 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Henry Steele 
Clarke, Mr. Wittram H. Munyaw to Miss Mary 
P., daughter of the late Witt1am Prosasco, all of 
Philadelphia. 

In Elizabeth City, New Jersey, on the 20th ult., 
by the Rev. N. Murray, D.D., A. B. Correy, Esq., 
of Boonville, Missouri, to Miss ANNre S. PAINTER, 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Painter of Kittanaing, 
Pennsylvania. 

At Stanhope, New Jersey, on the 29th ult., by 
the Rev. David M. James, Mr. Uet Kinney of 
Flanders, to Miss Puese D. Moore of Stanhope; 
and at Waterloo, New Jersey, on the same day, 
Mr. ABRAHAM V. Hargison to Miss Runama D. 
Best, both of Waterloo. 


On the 19th ult., by the Rev. G. W. Newell, 
Mr. Isaac Evcanp to Miss Ann Betz, both 
of Lightstreet, Columbia county, Pennsylvania. 
On the 20th ult., Mr. Jonnw C. Lemon to Miss 
Saran C., youngest daughter of J. R. and Sagan 


‘Patton, of Greenwood, Columbia county, Penn- 


sylvania. At Orangeville, on the 22d ult., Mr. 
Kworr of Mount Pieasant, to Miss SARAH 
Maroaret Tuuaston of Benton, Columbia county, 
Pennsylvania. 


= 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at South-East Centre, New York, on the 
19th ult., EMMA CATHARINE, infant daughter 
of the Rev. WINTHROP and ISABELLA M. 
BAILEY, aged fifteen months. 


Died, in Jaspar county, Mississippi, on the 16th 
of August, Mrs. MARTHA LOUGHRIDGE, wife 
of Dr. Loughridge, in the 24th year of her age. 
She had been for several years a consistent mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, and died as she 
had lived, trusting in the merits of an almighty and 
ever-gracious Redeemer. She has left a husband 


and two interesting children, with many endeared 


relatives and friends to mourn their lose. 
W. H. Ss. 


» Died, in Dover, New Jersey, on the 25th July, 
and buried from the residence of the Rev. Dr. Gray 
in Easton, Pennsylvania, JOHN, infant son and 
only child of Dr. L. D.and CAROLINE GRAY. 
Though he was given and taken in less than two 
years, yet the mourning parents, feeling that the 
gift, though brief, was precious, bow submissively 
to the Providence which has taken him home. 
_ 66 Sweet babe, how short thy stay ! 
How soon thy journey’s o’er ! 
Thy soul has fled away, 
* To visit earth no more, 
Thy spirit found a nearer road 
Than thousands to thy blest abode.’? 
Communicated. 


Died, at Mount Holly, Arkansas, July 23d, Mrs. 
JANET, relictof the late CHRISTOPHER McRAE, 
in the seventy-third year of her age. The deceased 
was born in Darlington District, South Carolina, 
but in her childhood was removed to Anson county, 
North Carolina, where she married. In 1842 she 
emigrated to Barbour county, Alabama, and from 
thence to Mount Holly in 1845. Born of pious par- 
ents, and trained in the excellent order of the Pres- 
byterian Church, she very early in life united with 
that Church, and for more than half a century 
adorned that profession by the meekness and gen- 
tleness of her Christian character, ever manifesting 
itself in acts of kindness to all. In every relation 
of life, whether as wife, mother, friend, or mistress, 
she was governed by the law of kindness, which 
was ever on her lips. Her death was a fitting close 
to such a life. No doubt or fear seemed for a mo- 
ment to disturb her. She expressed herself willing 
to live or to die, and her dying testimony was 
Jesus is precious.?? Though for months and 
even years her sufferings have been often of the 
most intense kind, yet no murmur escaped her 
lips. It is not a Jitthe remarkable that amid all the 
trials and privations incident to a frontier life, she 
was never known to utter a word of complaint, nor 
is it believed they ever gave her a moment’s anxie- 
ty. Her children, eleven in number, all survive 
her, and, with one exception, followed her remains 
to the grave. The little church of which she was 
a member, her neighbours and friends, all mourn 
for her as a ** mother in Israel.?? May we all fol- 
low her example as she followed Christ, and so be 
prepared to enter the promised rest.”? 


Died, at Bailey’s Springs, Alabama, on the 16th 
of July, after a protracted sickness, ROBERT H. 
CARSON, M.D., of Lowndes county, Mississippi, 
a ruling elder in the Bethel Presbyterian church of 
the Tombeckbee Presbytery, aged sixty-five years. 
Dr. Carson was a native of North Carolina, a gra- 
duate of the University of that State, and of the 
Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He first practiced his profession at Stateville, North 
Carolina, until about twenty-years ago, when he 
removed to Demopolis, Alabama, from whence final- 
ly, about eight years ago, he removed to his recent 
residence in Mississippi. His wife, formerly Jane 
L. Allison of Iredell county, North Carolina, and a 
daughter (an only living child), survive him. About 
twenty-four years ago, during a revival, Dr. Carson 
united himself with the Presbyterian Church, and 
continued a steadfast professor of the same faith 
during the remainder of his life. He was possessed 
of deep religious experience. He took much de- 
light in secret meditation and prayer, which were 
to him seasons of special religious enjoyment. 
Being himself a physician, he knew the insidious 
approaches of disease, and began to set his house 
in order several months before his death. At first 
he was in spiritual darkness, and could not obtain, 
as he expressed it, that ‘‘ feeling of acceptance”? 
which he had often before enjoyed. He believed 
the doctrines of the Church; he thought he cor- 
dially embraced the scheme of redemption; but 
there was a distance between him and the Saviour 
whenever he attempted to pray ; and on one occa- 
sion, when conversing vjith his pastor un the sub- 
ject, he said with deep (motion, ‘*I don’t want to 
die this way—I don’t want to die this way.”? A 
few days after this, when both he and his friecds 
were expecting him to die, he said again to his 
pastor, *- My fears are all gone. I am willing to 
commit all to Christ ;’? and then, with deep earnest- 
ness, he asked, ‘‘Why is it that we allow ourselves 
to have fears, when we have Christ to go to?” 
From this time until he Jeft us—about four months 
—he was ever firmly supported in his faith, and 
was never after known to give way to desponding 
fears, but generally was rejoicing in Christ, espe- 
cially whenever he was able to have preaching or 
other religious services in his room, ia which he 
always took great interest. The Sabbath previous 
to his departure for the Springs was the communion 
It pleased the Lord 
to allow Dr. Carson sufficient strength to be with us 
on that solemn occasion—made more solemn by 


evite, were present. As the presence 


| in the neighbourhood of Amherst, Nova Scotia, and 


Of business, and to give his personal attention at 


good citizen, a kiad neighbour, and aa upright man, time 


of businese. As a master, he was kind and indul- 
gent, and was beloved liy hie servants. In his 
mily he was affectionate, and was consistent in 
his friendships. In the Demopolis and Bethel Pree- 
rian charches he exercised the office of ruling 
elder with entire a ce to the people. He 
will long be remembered as a constant attendant on 
= liberal supporter of the 
bearer in God’s house. “4 


Died, on the 18th of August, Mrs. ELIZAB 
BOYER, in the seventy- year of her age. pn 
a sigh will this simple record elicit—many a tear 
will fall upon it in households where the Y fetter 
was known, and loved, and honoured. Loved she 
was by these who lived within the circle of her 
friendships, and shared the intimacies of her home, 
for the warmth and gentleness of her spirit—her 
overflowing sympathy with all that was good—her 
unvarying benignity of temper—aend her watch . 
ful consideration for the comfort of others. Hon- 
oured she was by those who shared her acquaint- 
ance in a remoter degree, yet had ample opportu- 
nities of marking the diecipline of her mind, the 
firmness of her Christian principles, and her display 
of the Christian virtues in the daily intercourse and 
basiness of life. Many who were trained by her 
from youth to mature age, will testify to the gen- 
tleness with which she reproved, the patience with 
which she instructed, and the anxiety which she 
exhibited for their advancement in life ; and others, 
who shared largely in her hospitalities, will bear 
witness to the freeness with which they were die 
pensed, and the equanimity of temper with which 
she met every trying circumstance in life. Blest 
with a competency, the means which God had 
placed in her hands were not wasted on the osten- 
tations and vanities of life, but expended without 
stint, In ministrations to the sick, the sorrowing, 
and the children of want. Withan affection which 
augmented with increasing years, she clung to the 
Church in which she had been reared from infancy, 
whose doctrines she loved, and within whose pale 
had lived and died her pious ancestry; yet none 
were more unsectarian in spirit, for she Joved all 
who loved her Saviour—all who, bearing the Chrie- 
tian name, exemplified in their daily walk the 
Christian spirit. Truly desolate is the home whence 
that venerable form has vanished; where no more 
shall be seen that kindly beaming eye—no more 
be heard those gentle tones; but sweetly has the 
poet sung— 


‘¢ How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest, 
How mildly beam the closing eyes! 
How gently heaves the expiring breast !»? 


And a voice from heaven declares, ‘* Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted !»? 
A. B. 


Died, on August 9th, after a long illness, Mr. 
AMOS DENTON, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 
He united with the Presbyterian Church in October, 
1816. He was ordained a ruling elder in 1819. 
How well he filled that office they who knew him 
most intimately can best testify. It is due to his 
memory to say that for 38 years, except when sick- 
ness intermitted his labours, he served the church 
as an elder with an affection, a faithfulness, a devo- 
tion of piety, a pure consistent Christian character 
seldom surpassed, not often equalled. And though 
for a while laid aside from active duty by physical 
disability, yet to the last his interest was in and for 
the church. Some of the traits of his character 
may be summed up in a few words. He had a ten- 
der conscience. He feared nothing so much as sin. 
He was very susceptible to any thing in his own 
person or in the church that might offend the Divine 
Master or wound his cause. He was of an humble 
mind, He never was obtrusive in his manner. He 
never arrogated to himself superiority; nor was he 
dogmatic in the statement of his opinions. His 
disposition was ruther conciliating, confiding, 
chilulike; more like those of whom the Saviour 
said, ‘* of such is the kingdom of heaven.?? He was 
charitable upon principle; he was liberal according 
to system. If he was absent collection days, his 
contribution nevertheless came; and that contri- 
bution was a fair representative of his worldly 
circumstances, for he felt it to be a privilege to 
‘*give according as the Lord had prospered him.?? 
He was desirous of doing good to the souls of men. 
Many can testify to his efforts in the sick chamber, 
and by personal conversation with the impenitent, 
to lead them to Jesus; and some who have united 
with the church traced their convictions to his con- 
versation, or to books given them by him. ‘* They 
that turn many to righteousness shall ehine as the 
stars for ever and ever.”? He was strong in his 
faith in God. However little faith he may have had 
in himself, he never lost hold of his faith in God. 
He never permitted himself to question the wisdom 
or rightevusness of the Divine proceedings. And 
in this respect, like Job, he kept his integrity to the 
end. And though his disease, reaching the brain, 
produced great mental suffering, partially thereby 
suspending the full enjoyment of his hope, yet in 
his life and character the example and power of a 
godly life speak out, justifying the appellation, if it 
may be applied to any one within the range of our 
knowledge; of a good man and full of the Holy 
Ghost. And while friends gather around his grave, 
the church muurns his loss, and the impenitent 
have Jost a friend, than whom no one felt a more 
tender interest for them than our departed brother. 


Died, on the 14th of August, the Rev. JAMES 
KNOX WILSON, a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Wilson was a native of the north of 
Ireland, and studied at the University of Glasgow. 
In the year 1820 he came to Nova Scotia, and took 
charge of the Acadian College in Halifax, one of the 
first institutions of learning in the province. He 
was engaged for many years in missionary labour 


also *~ Canada and Maine. About twenty-five 
years ago he became a resident of Philadelphia, 
devoting himself to preaching the gospel to the 
poor, especially in the pine reg‘ons of New Jersey, 
and also in some portions of the State of Maryland. 
He was willing to ‘‘ endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ,?? and was instant in season 
and out of season in making known the way of 
life, and encouraging sinners to seek and serve the 
Lord. He wasa man of much spirituality of feel- 
ing, and was energetic, persevering, and self-sacri- 
ficing in hie Master’s cause. His death was sud- 
den, and though it occurred at some distance from 
his home and friends, yet there is reason to believe 
that he enjoyed the supports of divine grace, and 
that now, having fought the gaod fight, he has re- 
ceived the ** crown of glory which will never fade 
away.??—Communicated. 


URNISHING UNDERTAKER.—Witiram N. 
Attwocp, Undertaker, respectfully informs 

his friende and the public that he is prepared to 
furnish whatever may be required in the above line 


any hour during the night orday. He is stil] at the 
old stand, nearly adjoining the Central Presbyterian 
Church, No. 61 North Eighth street, above Arch, 
Philadelphia. 

Reference permitted to the Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke, D. D., or any member of the session, and 
the former pastor, the Rev. John McDowell, D.D.; 
Rev. G. W. Musgrave, D.D., Rev. John Ley- 
burn, D.D., Rev. Reese Happersett, D.D., Rev. 
David McKinney, D.D., Pittsburg, Rev. Professor 
Giger, Princeton. jan 10—lam12t 


NOTICES 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—There 
will be service tomorrow (Sabbath) evening, 6th 
inst., at eight o’clock,in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Brvad street above Chestnut, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia. Also in the morning at 
half-past ten o’clock. Services by the pastor, the 
Rev. James M. Crowell. 


Ce 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—Corner of Eighteenth Street.—The Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, D.D., pastor elect, will preach 
in the West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 6th inst., in the 
morning at half-past ten o’clock, and in the even- 
ing at half-past seven o’clock. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHILA- 
DELPHIA.— The Second Presbyterian Church, 
Seventh street below .irch, Philadelphia, will be 
open for Divine service to-morrow (Sabbath) morn- 
ing, 6th inst., at half-past ten o’clock, and in the 
afternoon at four o’clock. Preaching by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. C. W. Shields. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
—Public worship will be resumed in the Presby- 
terian church on University Place, New York, to- 
morrow, (Sabbath,) 6th inst. The pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Potts, will preach. 


OPEN-AIR PREACHING—BELMONT AVE- 
NUE, PHILADELPH1A.—The Rev. Dr. West will 
preach to morrow (Sabbath), 6th inst., at Mr. 
Scott’s Grove, Judge Peters’s Farm, at four o’clock, 
P. M., and on every succeeding Sabbath, same 
place and same hour, Providence permitting, dur- 
ing the warm season. This beautiful grove is the 
famous resort for Sabbath-school excursions. It is 
every way fitted and adapted for open-air preach- 
ing, 80 far as seats, shade, air, access, and scenery 
may contribute to comfort. ‘* Wisdom crieth with- 
out—she crieth in the chief place of concourse.” 
(Prov. i. 20, 21.) This is a chief place of concourse; 
therefore, ‘‘Assemble yourselves, and draw near 
together, and hear.” Isa. xiv. 20; xviii. 11. 

Morning sermon at half-past ten o‘clock, at 
the schoo! house near the five points. The Belmont 
new church edifice is certainly covered in! Its 
friends are persevering, little as their strength is, 
somewhat as Gideon persevered after the Midian- 
ites—‘* faint, yet persevering.”? Judges viti. 4. 


CONVENTION OF SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK.—The 
Sabbath-school Teachers of the State of New York 
are invited to convene in the Brick Charch, in the 
city of Rochester, New York, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 15th, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 
After a temporary organization, the evening will 
be spent in hearing addresses from several gentle- 
men, who are deeply interested in the cause of 
Sabbath-school instruction. The following Wed- 
nesday and forenoon of Thursday will be occupied 
in discussing topics which will be brought before 
the Convention. In the afternoon of Thursday, 
the Sabbath-schools of Monroe county wil) assem- 
ble in several of the city churches, and be ad- 


dressed by members of the Convention. Each | 


| us of aved brother whe, | lical ol ig the State is nequect 

we all believed, woald no more with | ed to send at to the Convention, 

us ia this tabernable. And-thue in the communion who design to attend the 

of Christ he parted from ue, our communiea.to be | tion.as above, are requested to send their ngmes, 

renewed agai, we humbly trust, in the presence oe mail, with a atemp enclosed, to either 

of Christ in our Father's Dr. Caréon was the endersigned, at ester, by the seventh day 

a man of sy r talents and education, and of | of September, that places of entertainment may be’ 
strongly developed character, one of the moet strik- : them. The Committee cennot premise te | 

‘| ing features of which wae his firmness. He was 4 provide for those delegates who do not give thie 


Janes T. Gurrrix, 
J. Ww, us, 
Row, 
Rochester, August 18, 1857. 
- 
SYNOD OF IOWA.—The & of Iowa will 


meet in Dubuque on the first Thureday (let) of Oc- 


tober, at sevea ock, P. M. : 
J. D. Mason, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF SOUTHERN IOWA.—The new 
Synod of Southera fowa will hold its first meeting 
in Fairfield on the second Thursday (8th) of Octo- 
ber, at seven o’clock, P. M.; the Rev. Salmoa 
Cowles to preach the opening sermon, and preside 
till a Moderator be chosen; or, in cease of hie ab- 
segce or inability, thea the oldest minister present. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE.—The Preseby- 
tery of Luzerne will meet in Port Carbon, Penneyl- 
vania, on Taeedey, 15th inet., at seven o’clock, 
N. G. Parxe, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON.—The Presbytery 
of Newton will hold ite next stated meeting ia the 
Second Church of Mansfield, on Tuesday, the 6th 
of October, at eleven o’clock, A.M. The sess'ons 
are enjoined, by a resolution of Presbytery, to send 
their narratives of the state of religion to the Rev. 
William R. Glen of German Valley, at least tea 
days before the time of this meeting. 

H. N. Wirson, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF GENESEE RIVER.—The 
Presbytery of Genesee River will hold its regular 
fall meeting at Moscow, New York, on Tuesdsy, 

3d inat., at two o’clock, P. M. 
Groner D. Stewart, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF FAYETTEVILLE.—The 
next semi-annual meeting of the Presbytery of Fay- 
etteville will be held at Centre Church, Robeson 
county, North Carolina, on Thursday before the se- 
cond Sabbath (8th) of October, at twelve o’clock, 
James P. McPueason, Slated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF BETHEL.—The Presbytery 
of Bethel will meet at Pleasant Grove Church, 
Chester District, South Carolina, on Thureday,,the 
first day of October, at eleven o’clock, A.M. — 

Wiciram Banks, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ROCK RIVER.—The Pres- 
bytery of Rock River will hold its stated fall meet- 
ing at Fulton City on Tuesday, October 13th, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P. M. The semi-annual 
assegamem of five cents per member for Contingent 
and Commissioners’ Funds, will be called for. 

T. Wirson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF DES MOINES.—The Pres- 
bytery of Des Moines will hold its next stated 
meeting at Ottumwa, on the first Tuesday (6th) of 
October, at one o’clock, P. M. 

Joun M. McE roy, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—The Pres- 
bytery of Long Island will hold its regular fall 
meeting at West Hampton on the second Tuesday 
(8th) of September, when it will be opened with a 
sermon from the last Moderator, the Rev. James 
S. Evans, D.D., at half-pcest seven o’clock, P. M. 
Church sessions are hereby notified that this is the 
only proper meeting for the examination of session- 
al records, to the prompt presentation of which 
they will please attend. 

T. McCau ey, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ROCHESTER CITY.—The 
Presbytery of Rochester City will meet in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, on Tuesday, the 
15th of September, at half-past seven o’clock, P.M. 
The opening sermon will be preached by the Mod- 
erator, the Rev. A. G. Hall, D.D. The special ser- 
mon will be preached on Wednesday, at half: past 
seven o’clock, P. M., by the Rev. R. H. Richardson. 
Subject, **Individual effort for the Conversion of 
Souls.”? CHar_ces Ray, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PALESTINE.—The Presby- 
tery of Palestine stands adjourned to meet in New- 
ton, Jasper county, Illinois, on the last Thursday 
of September, at seven o’clock, P.M. All session- 
al records ought to be sent up for examination. 

R. H. Litty, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK.—The Presby- 
tery of New York stands adjourned to meet at the 
Mission House, No. 23 Centre street, New York, 
on Monday, September 7th, at twelve o’clock, M. 

| R. McCartee, Moderator. 


PRESBYTERY OF MAURY.—The 
of Maury stands adjourned to meet in Hopewell 
church on the Thursday before the second Sabbath 
(10th) of September, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

J. STEPHENSON Frierson, Stated Clerk. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Young Lady, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, who has had 
several years experience in teaching, desires a sit- 
uation as an Assistant Teacher of the English 
branches in a Seminary where she can continue the 
study of the French language and Music. The best 
of references will be given. For further particu- 

lars, address L. M. B., 
Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

sep 5—2t* 


LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY— 
J. Henry Jonnson, Principal—cC ences 
its Winter Session on Monday, October 5th, and 
continues twenty-two weeks. The Pupils, male 
and female, board in the family of the Principal, 
and are under his immediate supervision. They 
are also entirely free from any external influence 
of an immoral character. The Hall and Academy 
are separate from the village—situated on an emi- 
nence commanding a view of scenery peculiarly 
beautiful. The region is also very healthful. A 
competent corps of teachers instruct in all branches 
necessary to fit the students for College or business; 
also in Piano and Vocal Music, French, and Draw- 
ing. Terms made known on application to the 
Principal at Blairstown, New Jersey. 
sep 5—5t 


EVERLY INSTITUTE FOR BOYS.—The Au- 
tumn Session of the Institute for Boys at 
Beverly, New Jersey, opens on Monday, Septem- 
ber 14th. In this Institution, now successfully en- 
tering upon its fifth year, particular attention is 
devoted to the thorough instruction, healthful phy- 
sical exercise, and sound moral training of a limited 
number of pupils. The location of the School, 
fourteen miles from Philadelphia, is pleasant, re- 
markably healthful, and accessible in an hour’s 
ride by railroad and up-river steamboats. Terms 

moderate. For Circulars address 
Rev. M. L. HOFFORD, A.M., Principal. 

sep 5—3t 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
Young Man, a recent Graduate of Franklin 
and Marshall College, Pennsylvania, desires a situ- 
ation as Teacher in some well conducted Academy. 
The department of the Latin and Greek Classics 
preferred. The highest testimonials can be given 
in regard to the necessary qualifications. A situ- 
ation in one of the Northern or Middle States pre- 
ferred. Address 
Paradise, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 5—3t* 


-L. 


AGIC LANTERNS.—Magic Lanterns for Sun- 

day-Schools, Academies, and Public Exhibi- 

tions, with a large assortment of Scriptural, Tem- 
perance, Astronomical, and other slides. 

A Priced and Descriptive Catalogue furnished 
gratis, and sent by mail, free of charge. 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
sep 5—1t* 72S Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


pe AND GLAZING.—Plain and Orna- 
mental Painting and Glazing, Calcimining, and 
Wall Painting and Gilding, done in the neatest 
manner; also, Stained and Enamelled Glass, Eng- 
lish, Franch, and American, of the neatest styles, 

furnished on the most reasonable terms. 

JOHN PATTERSON, 
No. 1833 Spruce street, Pniladelphia. 
sep 5—4t*® 
DGEHILL SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey.— 
Rev. Janes I. Herm, A.M., and Rev. James 
P. Huecues, A.M., Principtis. 

This School has an admirable location. The 
buildings are large and commodious, with thirteen 
acres of ground attached. No pains are spared to 
render it a safe, comforfible, and happy home for 
boys—while they receive thorough instruction ia 
English, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, &c. 

a7" Sessions commence on the first Wednesday 
in May and November. 

References.—T he Professors at Princeton ; Joseph 
Henry, LL.D., Smithsonian Institute; Professor J. 
8. Hart; Hon. John Bell, Hoo. J. R. Thompson, 
United States Senate; His Excellency, James Ba- 
chanan. sep 5—10t 


ONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS.—Moore 

& Wareanovuse, Monumental Marble Works, 

Arch street, west of Eighteenth, Philadelphia.—We 
would respectfully invite the attention of the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, and strangers, to our large 
and varied assortment of Monumental Work and 
Statuary which we ae 

WIL 


june 27—6m* 


constantly on hand. 
IAM HENRY MOORE, 
WILLIAM WATERHOUSE, 


RNAMENTAL IRON WORKS, RAILING, &c. 
—E. W. Surpren, Manufacturer, Market street 
west of the bridge, Philadelphia, would call the 
attention of the public to his great variety of wire 
wrought and cast iron Railings for Churches, Ceme- 
tery lots, public and private grounds. 
dahs, Fountain Statuary, Settees, 
Hat and Beds 
Caps, Brackets, Stairs, &c. 
A Circular containing a few designs forwarded 
by mail, free of charge, upon application. 
ap 18—Sm* 
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‘aleo an intelligent oa 
which belong to that hind of . 
the standard of religious instruction, and to im 
the minds of the many with the fact that 
not insipid, and esgeges ne. the 
the understanding.— /rensiator’s Preface. 

This translation is enriched by an original pre- 

Jace from the pea of Dr. Tholuck. 

eo « A copy of this work will be sent by mail free | 
of postage, om af the price. 
ust published 
WILLIAM 8, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, above Sizth, Philadelphia. 


IN PRESS. . 
Light from the Crosse. By Dr. A. Tholuck. 


tep 5—3t 
10 00 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED !—Krery 
one whom will be delighted.—The 
Pearl of the Press '!—Stocxton’s Peawpicat New 
Testament—Commencing September Ist, and con- 
tinuing every ten days or two weeks antil complete. 
Ten or twelve. Parts, 1600 or 1800 in whol 
done up ia cloth and gold. 50 cents a part, or 
for the whole New Testament. No re-binding! 
No postage to pay! Sent by mail, free. a" 
net covers, 40 cents a part, or $4 for the whole. 
end for the first Part at once. 
Each Part will contain— 7 
I. The Sacred Text. With Index, in the best 
form and style. 
II. Horne and Tregelles? Revised Introduction. 
The best in the language. ‘ 
III. Nelson’s Coloured Prints, with occasional 
= most beautiful Bible Views’ ever 
uodlis 
. a0” Back numbers always ready, aed never stale. 


sep 5—3t Philadelphia, Peunsylvenia. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—Mre. Jemuina 
C. Youneo and her sister, Miss Maay Cvartie, 
have the honour to inform their friends and patrons 
that their Seminary, at the corner of Kighteenté 
and Wallace streets, Philadelphia, will be re- 
opened on Monday next, the 7th of September. 
hey flatter themselves that thase who have con- 
fided pupils to their care will bear testimony te 
their fidelity and seal, and they pledge themselves 
that no effurts on their part shall be wanting to 
give thorough instruction to their pupils in the 
branches they uaderiake to teach. 

The Course of Instruction comprises all tho 
branches of a thorough English education. The- 
hee will consist of two Sessions of five monthe 
each. 

The Primary Department for both sexes will be 
continued as heretofore. Payments to be made in 
November and April. 

Rererences.—Dr. William Shippen, James J, 
Barclay, Mordecai L. Dawson, William Biddle, 
Kdward C. Biddle, John Biddie, Joseph Cowper- 


‘thwait, Captain J. Marston, United States Navy, 


Right Rev. Bishop Potter, Rev. Dr. Converse, Wi 
lard M. Rice, A.M., Hon. A. V. Parsons, Francis 
Wharton, Professor Hart, Professor Rhodes, leaac 
Ashmead, Rev. William E. Schenck. 

sep 


NARPENTER AND BUILDER.—O iver Bara- 
pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewie 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 
Xr Jobbing done by careful workmen, 
sep 5—tf 


WAS a Graduate of Lafayette College, 
¥Y ““Stuation as Teacher in an Academy or 


pris jy. The. best of recommendations 
giv ddress **R. Box 20, Post Office, 
S... asburg, Cumberland county, Penasylvania. 


sep 


ROFESSOR SAUNDERS’ INSTITUTE, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA.—AT THE INTERSECTION 
OF MARKET AND WILLIAM STREETS, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. — This Seminary, 
distinguished for purity of morals, social enjoy- 
ment, and successful application, has a patron 
as SELECT as any institution whatever, as may 
be seen from the fact that the following gentlemen, 
well known to the community; have ALZ had 
SONS or WARDS under the care of Professor 
Saunders:—The Hon. J. W. Ashmead, late United 
States District Attorney; Thomas Allibone, Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Pennsylvania; Messrs. E. 8. 
Burnett, W. Goddard, J. 8. Keen, 8. Newell, H. 
Wesendonck, Wm. G. Morehead, J. Cooke, Wm. 
Goodrich, Washington Butcher, Wm. Bucknell, G. 
G. Westcott, Postmaster of Philadelphia; Messrs. 
Thompson and Foster, President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Drs. 
Bicknell, Ward, Huston, and Tyler; Rev. Messrs. 
Goddard, Cross, Renshaw, Wheeler, and Good; Rev. 
Dr. Blackwood, Rev. Dr. Newton; Messrs. J. C. 
Mitchell, W. W. Keen, S. Dixon, T. 8. Watson, 
Mathew Newkirk, C. Dana, Jay Cooke, are 
Black, Charles Provost, J. 8. McMullin,8.8. White, 
J. A. Gendell, John Caldwell, J. B. Colahan, 8. 
Newell, T. T. Attwood, Richard Blunden, J. R, 
Smith, H. C. Blair, T. 8. Taylor, T. McAllister, 
8S. Altemus, G. B. Keen, J. 8. Silver, 8. Hutchinson, 
E. T. Phillips, J. K. Loud, Thomas Fitzgerald, 
Editor Philadelphia City Item; Dr. William J. 
Birkey; Dr. Caspar Morris; Captain ‘T. Vogdes, 
United States Army; Hon. Joel B. Sutherland; 
General F. Wynkoop; the Hon. Ellis Lewis, late 
Chief Justice of the State of Pennsylvania; the Hon. 
N. B. Browne, late Speaker of the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania; and the Rev. W. W. Spear, the Rev. 
Edgar M. Levy, the Rev. C. H. Ewing, and others 
of high distinction. 
Opinions of the Philadelphia Press, whose Editors 
have placed more Sons and Wards in this Institute 
than in any other. 

Proressor Saunvers’ Institrute.—Having had a 
son under the Professor’s charge, and in his family 
nearly a year past, we can speak of his school as 
eminently worthy of patronage—dJ. W. » 
Editor of the Press. 

To those parents who desire to combine the best 
physical and moral development of their children, 
with a high-toned, sound, and judicious mental 
training, the Instituton of Proressorn Saunpers 
ae advantages.— Editor of the Episcopal 
Ree 


Proresson Saunpers, we learn, is a model 
teacher, both as to discipline and successful in- 
struction. Parents who have patronized his In- 
stitute are delighted with it.—Z£ditor of the Chris- 
tian Chronicle. 

Proressor E. D. Saunpers is a gentleman of 
great merit and recognized ability in his profes. 
sion. Weare notsurprised to learn that his classes 
are rapidly filling up.— Editor of the North Ameri- 
can. 

Proresson Saunpers’ Institute.—This Semi- 
nary is located in the midst of a grove of noble 
trees, and has in its front a large portico, extend- 
ing the whole length of the building, and in its 
rear a beautiful garden. The view of the sur- 
rounding country, and the City of Philadelphia, 
from the upper portico, is magnificent. In the 
choice of his location, Professor Saunders has 
combined, in one, all the helps the Grecian phi- 
losophers woe to their assistance in impressing 
the minds of their scholars—the Grove, the Porch, . 
and the Lyceum. If the youthful mind can any 
where receive deep draughts of knowledge, or im- 
bibe morals in their purity, this is the spot, and 
the man for the work. We were present while the 
smaller boys recited their lessons in Latin, and 
were hi bly delighted with the readiness with 
which they declined the verbs—the real key to 
the language—and the facility with which they 
render English into Latin, and vice versa.—Editor 
of the Evening Bulletin. 

Proresson Savunpers’ Instirute.—This semi- 
nary, most eligibly located in West Philadelphia, 
has received the highest commendations from 
Judge Lewis, General Wrxxoop, Colonel Forney, 
G. G. Westcott, Esq., and others who have had 
sons or wards under the charge of Professor Saun- 
pers. We take pleasure in adding that his educa- 
tional plan is such, that students find books a re- 
creation rather than a tedious task; and that mild- 
ness, decision, and the law of love are alone de- 
pended upon, to insure attention in the school 
room. Our personal experience enables us to give 
a willing endorsement to the many ae | en- 

his Institute 


cumiums which the Professor and 
have received. 

We have heard gentlemen, whose sons are under 
his care, speak in such enthusiastic terms of his 
entire management and arrangements, that we 
are constrained to request ey of our friends who 
have sons to. educate to pay him a visit.—Zdifor 
of the Pennsylvanian. 

We have long known Provesson Savumpsrs, 
both in Virginia and in this city, as an able and 
experienced teacher, and have-repeatedly borne 
testimony to his admirable system of instruction. 
The names of the distinguished gentlemen who 
are its patrons, furnish an ample recommendation 
of his Institute to the public.—Zditor of the Chris- 
tian Observer. 

Prorgesson Saunpers has 2 most delightful loca- 
tion, and every advantage for a school of the high- 
est order, in fitting boysand young men for college 
or business. He is a thorough teacher and an ad- 


| mirable disciplinarian. No school whatever is com- 


posed of youth from more refined families, and we 
have never known a system of instruction more 


/ admirably adapted to the capacity of youth, or 


tending more to make them love their studies.— 
Editor of the Sun. 

It affords me great pleasure to testify of Professor 
E. D. Saunders, who was my classmate in Yale 
College, that, distinguished for scholarship, he hae 
been remarkably successful in the management, for. 
a term of years, of one of the largest Southera 
. H. Fowles, late Rector of Epiplany 
Church. 

res rian church in fe i 
Sauxpers had charge the 
Institution referred to, is enabled to testify to the 
remarkable success with which his labours in that 
city were attended.—John Leyburn, D. D., one of 
the Editors of the Presbyterian. 

Proressor Sauxpers’ Ixstrruts, under his own 
immediate, able, and judicious su ision, has 
acquired great celebrity.—Zditor of the Item. 

rofessor Saunders bas uaiformly had in hie femi- 
ly pupils from the most distant parts of the United 
States, absent for years together from their 0 
homes. He is, therefore, accusfomed to sym 
with the young in their necessary absence from thé. 
loved ones of their hearts, and to provide for them 
constantly recarring wants. 

A few more papils can be received into his family. 

x” West Philadelphia omoibusses on Chestast 
and Market streets, run to the Institute. 

For further information, address 


Paoresson E. D. SAUNDERS, 
sep 5—It West Philadelphia Iastitute. 
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ee futare is all radiant. 


And choicest gems lie sparkling 


Love's. star shines clearly alway, 
Life, 00 fall of glory,. 


sheds a Toving beam, 


¥ 4 


‘Will vanish from oursight; 
And Hope jts cheering light. 
datk day approaches, 
I see Youth’s choicest flow’rets 
Witliering with the dead! 


.,Q, the dreams of Yonth are joyous! 
‘Long ‘may their golden light 

the shadowy vista 

| f Autaumn’s ni 
throw a gloomy mantle 
O'er youth’s gay, mirthfal hours ! 
- A Few Words on Dogs. 


_ At this season of the year much fear is en- 
tertained about dogs becoming rabid or mad 
from thé ‘supposed ‘effects of hot weather. 
Statiatios..of rabies. go.to show that, con- 
trary to: popular dice, it occurs most 

d countries, Tren during 
autumn, winter, and spring, (Transactions. 
American Medical Association, 1856.) In: 
Prussia, from 1810 to 1819, 1658 persons 
djed feom hydrophobia. (See Edinburgh 
Medical and Bargical Journal, 1824.) It is 
of frequent occurrence in Russia, Poland, 


Northern and in the’ Northern 
ni 


States of this. Union. Dr. Mease says: 
‘¢During several hard winter months, with- 
if my remembrance in this city, (Phila- 
delphia) especially 1779 and 1780, dogs 
very commonly went mad.” Rabies seems 
tobe a rare disease in tropical climates. 
Dr. Savary says:—“‘The disease is not 
known in the island of Cyprus or Syria.” 
Larrey and Volney say :—‘‘ It is never seen 
in Egypt.” Dr. Barrow says:—“ It is ex- 
pa. rare at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in the interior of Caffraria.”” Drs. Hamil- 
ton and Mosely both say that ‘there was 
not a single case in Jamaica for a period of 
fifty years previous to 1783.” The preva- 
lence of rabies in the island of Creta is in 
consequence of the occupation of the in- 
habitants, who are dog fanciers, and the 
breeding of choice varieties of dogs for ex- 
portation is a source of considerable revenue. 
- The bite of an enraged dog (as when 
fighting) not affected with hydrophobia, may 
produce hydrophobia in man, (see Morgagni, 

. Le Dulx, Dr. Lipscombe, Dr. Newman, 
&c.) The true cause of the disease in the 
dog is not known, but the most probable 
causes are want of proper food~and pure 
water. An abundant supply of cold water 
for dogs would be a greater protection 
against hydrophobia than “ muzzles,” which 
are worn only a part of the year, while hy- 
drophobia occurs almost as frequently in 
winter as in summer. It is a common 
practice, and a very serious mistake, when 
@ person receives a bite from a dog sup- 
posed to be rabid to kill the dog; this should 
an no case be done, but secure the animal 
and keep it in a safe place until it is fully 


_ Known whether the dog really has hydro- 


. Dogs are subject to fits, when they 
foam at the mouth and run around barking 
in a strange and sometimes dangerous man- 
ner, and persons are ae ee bitten 
during such a paroxysm. Such bites are 
dangerous, certainly, but not necessarily fa- 
tal. Hydrophobia,:which is fatal, may or 
may. not follow such bites; but if the dog is 
killed the awful dread and uncertainty of 
that frightful disease hangs over the unfor- 
tunate sufferer, lengthening his agony until 
death itself would be a relief—wheseas if 
the dog is kept and does not become rabid, 
the mind is at once relieved from all anx- 
iety. Hence, as a matter of prudence and 
relief to the patient, the life of the dog 
should not immediately be taken. 


— 


Coal in the United States, 


The last number of the Scientific Ameri- 
can contains an admirable article on the 
coal fields of the United States—illustrated 
with a map. We subjoin a brief extract. 


- We cannot attempt, in a brief space, to 
explain the causes which are supposed to 
have produced the great deposits of valuable 
fael which we find beneath the earth’s sur- 
face, further than to remark that it is de- 
monstrated to be wood, preserved from de- 
cay by an air-tight covering of earth, which 
has been converted iato its present condi- 
tion by the action of time, pressure, or 
heat, or of all combined. The Eastern out- 
skirts of the Pennsylvania field has ‘been 
more fully roasted, or coked, and reduced 
to anthracite, while the Rhode Island field 
has been so intensely burned as to reduce 
it almost or quite to cinder. 

The coal which is revealed in the great 
Rocky Mountain region, although it may 
farnish liberal supplies at some points for 
hundreds: of years, it. cannot possibly be- 
long to any —— beds as. those in the 
settled portions of the States. The area of 
the coal beds proper is estimated by Profes- 
sor Rogers at two hundred thousand square 
miles. This is believed to be far greater 
than the area of all the coal fields of Eu- 
rope, and somewhat larger than those of 
the whole of Europe, Asia, and Africa. It 
is useless to attempt to calculate how long 
this supply of coal will last, as the con- 
sumption is increasing every year with the 
increase of steam power; but the fields of 
anthracite alone could. supply the world for 
a very long period before it would be ne- 
cessary to touch upon the margin of the 
great fields. Great Britain has a far nearer 
prospect of exhausting her supply. We 
now mine only nine million tons annually. 
Great Britain mines (and burns or sends 
abroad) sixty-five million tons each year. 
If the consumption continues to increase at 


its present rate, the fields now most worked 
in Great Britain will be exhausted in about 
three hundred years, and her whole supply 
in about two thousand years more. 
Layers of coal vary in thickness from 


* little exceeding that of a sheet of paper up 


to fourteen feet or more in thickness. The 
coal fields here represented generally in- 
clude thick valuable layers, and the greater 
part contains a considerable number of strata 
of coal; several of which are workable, with 
common earth and rock between them. 

. The number of a decrease westward. 
According to a paper by Professor 
number of coal Nova 
Scotia is about fifty, mong only five of 
them are’ of workable thickness, bei 
to about twenty feet of 

deopest anthracite basin of Pennaylva- 


nia, that of the Schuylkill, contains also 
séams, and twenty five of 
thiege thickness’each of more than 


seams, 
| thitactts of ‘Eastern Pennsy 
‘The coal in the Western Territories is gene- 
rally thin. 


i 


will long forbid stcce 


in thst locality, Still further. west-. 
ward, of Iowa and . Missouri 

Contains, it is beliewed,-but-three or four 


beds of. ¢ sise, and the total num- 
_| ber, thick and thin, does: not exceed six or 


seven, A similar graduation is noticeable 


in. the. general size of the individual coal. 


far the thiekest being in the an-: 
Penusylvants: 


Gail Borden, Jr.'s, patent process for 
concentrating and preserving milk has re- 


| cently. been. putin successful operation, in 
| Barrville, Litchfield county, Connecticut, 
. 4 and milk reduced to about two-ninths its 


original. volume, is now sold in our city at 
about thirty-two cents per quart. It is be- 
coming quite popular on steamships, and 
‘may be recommended to all who are sensi- 
tive on the subject of swill-fed milk in 


| cities, Its taste is that of ordinary scalded 


, and the process of preparation eon- 
sists in keeping it from the air, and concen- 


| trating it as rapidly as possible, by boiling, 


in vacuo, at a temperature of less than 130 


degrees: ewater'is 
‘simaply poored in until the fluid is restored” 
to ita former condition. From al ex-. 
perience, we can recommend it asa better 
article for family use than moat of the milk 


sold in this country—and equal to the 


Under ordinary conditions, this milk will 
keep a little longer than common milk, but 
there are two ways in which it can be pre- 
served for months and probably for years. 
It may be hermetically sealed in cans, or 
may be combined in due proportion with 
pulverized sugar, the sugar being less than 
required by ordinary tastes as sweetening 


4 


for tea or coffee. A third method, that of 


“et nding it with ice, will preserve it for 
several weeks. There is a prejudice against 
manufactured milk, but this article is sim- 
ply pure country milk reduced in bulk by 
the loss of some 75 or 80 per cent. of its | 
water. We can vouch for the integrity of 
Mr. Borden, having known him for many 
years.—Scientific American. 


The Canning Thrush. 


There is much more intellect in birds 
than people suppose. An instance of this 
occurred the other day at a slate quarry be- 
longing to a friend from whom we have the 
narrative. A thrush, not aware of the ex- 
pansive properties of gunpowder, thought 
proper to build her nest on a ridge of the 
quarry, in the very centre of which they 
were constantly blasting the rock. Af first 
she was very much discomposed by the 
‘fragments flying in all directions, but still 
she would not quit her chosen locality. She 
observed that a bell rang whenever a train 
was about to be fired; and that at the notice 
the workmen retired to safe positions. In 
a few days, when she heard the bell, she 
quitted her exposed situation and flew down 
to where the workmen sheltered themselves, 
dropping close to their feet. There she 
would remain until the explosion had taken 
place, and then return to her nest. The 
workmen observed this and narrated it to 
their employers, and it was also told to 
visitors who came to view the quarry. The 
visitors naturally expressed a wish to wit- 
ness so curious a specimen of intellect, but 
as the rock could not always be blasted 
when visitors came, the bell was rung in- 
stead, and for a few times answered the 
same purpose. The thrush flew down close 
to where they stood, but she perceived the 
change, and it interfered in the process of 
incubation; the consequence was, that after- 
wards when the bell was rung she would 
peep over the ledge to ascertain if the work- 
men did retreat, and if they did not she 
would remain where she was.—London Lit- 
terary Journal. 


Travelling for Pleasure Viewed 
Medically. 


In the last number of the Boston Medical 
World we find some suggestive hints on this 
subject, the pith of which we will endeavour 
to give in a few lines. 

The writer thinks that in our country 
there is much travel, ostensibly for health, 
where, in his opinion, the injury far sur- 
passes the gain. Inexorable fashion says, 
we must go from our home in dog-days; 
and in obedience to her mandate, there is a 
rush in all our cities and towns, from the 
metropolis down to the smallest villages, to 
the place where this ‘‘goddess’”’ specially 
presides. This is the season when the quiet 
and comfort of home are the most healthful 
and necessary. Bat, instead of this, we find 
people determined to exchange the large, 
airy, brick walled rooms of the town, and 
the cool mattress and fine linen, for the 
heating cotton, greasy feathers, and dirty 
sheets of a tavern, or pent-up village, or 
watering-place, hotel, or boarding-house. 
But who, asks the doctor, could live through 
a hot summer without visiting Nahant, New- 
port, Saratoga, or Niagara? He does not 
deny them an occasional trip to such places, 
but protests against taking the hottest sea- 
sons to make these visits with the expecta- 
tion of thereby promoting health. At the 
season usually taken, he says, the organs of 
digestion are least able to discharge their 
function. They sympathize with all the 
other parts of the body; and, like them, re- 
quire rest; and, he asks, is this the time to 
leave the frugal, wholesome fare at home, 
and rush to the gathering places, where 
every board groans with its life-killing 
feasts, and where the luxuries provided and 
the exciting presence and example of hun- 
dreds of mouths, eager to reward the purse 
at the expense of the stomach, render it 
next to impossible to obey the laws of 
health? Where, besides, this poor pack- 
horse, this groaning organ, is teased with 
mineral waters, wines, bitters, pills, tobacco 
juice, and tobacco fumes, to ease itself of its 
cumbersome burdens. 

Dr. Smith maintains that there is nothing 
more delusive than the generally received 
impression that p2ople are growing better, 
because, as they suppage, they are gaining 
flesh. Under the spasmodic action of this 
paraphernalia of stimulants, there is often 
an mpmenaee of more flesh. But it is dis- 
eased, not sound, healthy flesh. For every 
pound of such nature will be revenged. 

Hence it is, the doctor argues, that most | 

ns soon after a return from such fash- 
lonable gathering places, have an attack of 
dyspepsia, biliousness, sick head-ache, pul- 
monary affection, or cutaneous eruption. 
These abuses occurring periodically, under- 
mine the best constitution. 

Taking children to such places the writer 
denounces as the very consummation of 
fol More than half the so called dis- 

of the season, and the death of chil- 

dren which occur in August and September, 
arise, he says, from this fashionable dissipa- 
tion. No place is so good for children, if 
ou wish them to live, as a quiet home. 
But to take them to places of fashionable 
resort, and stuff them with tempting 
viands, gravies, puddings, and pastries, is 
te cheat them out of two of the best things 
in the world—a good conscience and a good 


stomach. 
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aminer, writing. 
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‘| endure the want of food and water. 


{ neck, or a pull 


of the’ Richs Eo 
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very sitperior ones, snd present 
tly 


may. doubtless, be regarded as fully ca- 
of their species: 
incrossing the widely extended plains lying 
between the Mississippi Valley and the 
Pacific Ocean. | 

With their pack saddles on, which are 
not often removed, they stand about eight 
feet in height.. Their ge formation 
does not ‘indicate great strength, in which, 
‘perhaps, they do not much, if at all, ex- 
ceed the horse; but their fitness for the 
travel westward, if the result proves their 
fitness at all, consists in their jg 

ey 
are said to be. very«hardy, manifesting but 
little choice in their food; seeming, in fact, 
to prefer that in which other quadrupeds 
find. but little nutriment, such as twigs, the 
leaves of trees, and even sticks, when pressed 

They are very docile, and are easily 
managed. Their gait is slow, but their 
stride is greater than that of a horse, being 
about three feet in length, and with steady 
travelling they will average three and a 
half miles per hour. They do not kneel to 
receive their load, as has been stated, at the 
‘word of command; but with a “ ok 
kir-r-r,”’ and a gentle pressure upon the 

or 8 pall thelr halters, as- 
sume the recumbent position. It has also 
been “stated that when too heavily laden 
they refuse to rise, and utter a piteous cry. 
I have not seen one overloaded, but their 
cries are uttered to express their distress or 
dissatisfaction at all times. When half 
suppressed, they are the same as the lazy 
grunt of a hog whose repose is rudely dis- 
turbed; but when enraged it is much more 
wild, and greatly like that of a Bengal 
tiger when his keeper “ stirs him up with a 
long pole.”’ 

We had about six hundred pounds of 
corn on each of them for the first day or 
two after leaving Howard’s Ranch; but 
each day reduces it by feeding until we lay 
in another supply, ‘They have worked ad- 
mirably well-so far, and promise to fulfil 
our most sanguine expectations in regard 
to the experiment. 

Mr. A. N. Breckinridge of Staunton, 
Virginia, has charge of the caravan, assist- 
ed by J. A. Worley of Abingdon, and my- 
self. If care and attention will promote 
the enterprise, I feel confident of its entire 
success. On Thursday, the 24th of June, 
we left the Ranch and resumed our journey. 
The camels brought up the rear, and created 
no little excitement in every settlement 
through which we passed. Men, women, 
and children rushed out with almost frantic 
energy from every hut to see them. Pell- 
mell, harum scarum, they besieged us on all 


sides. 


The Library of Congress. 


The Library of Congress was first estab- 
lished during the administration of Jeffer- 
son, at his suggestion and by bis exertions. 
It at first contained about two thousand five 
hundred volumes, and was destroyed by fire 
when the British burned the Capitol in 
1814. Inthe same year a resolution was 
introduced into Congress to purchase Mr. 
Jefferson’s private libaary, which was passed, 
the books bought and brought to Washing- 
ton, and the Library of Congress again or- 
ganized. Various valuable additions being 
made from time to time, the library con- 
tained, in 1851, 55,000 volumes. 
that year it accidentally caught fire, and 
35,000 volumes were destroyed, and the 
room very much injured. This accident 
finally resulted in the room being made per- 
fectly fire-proof, by constructing the alcoves 
and shelves of cast iron. Soon after this 
fire an appropriation of $75,000 was made 
by Congress for the purchase of books. 
This fund was judiciously laid out, and a 
most excellent collection made of standard 
and rare works. The library now contains 
about 65,000 volumes, exclusive of a large 
number of pamphlets, and about 50,000 pub- 
lic documents; and the annual appropriation 
to the library is $5000 for miscellaneous, 
and $2000 for law books. 


An Old Book and its Printers. 


On the table before us lies a little square 
16mo. book, containing the ancient charter 
and laws of England. The book was “Im- 
prynted at London in Paules Church Yarde 
at the signe of the Maydensheed by Thomas 
Petyt, MpxitI.” When this little book, 
now three hundred and fifteen years old, 
was printed, the art of printing in England 
was only seventy-one years old; Cranmer’s 
Bible had just been translated and suffer- 
ed to be set up in churches, fastened by 
chains to the pillars, and allowed to be 
read by certain classes of people, provided 
they did not read aloud for the instruction 
of others. The Monasteries had been sup- 
pressed, whilst at the same time the bloody 
‘Six Articles’ had just been issued, breath- 
ing fire and slaughter to all who disputed 
the merest title of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trines; the “fires of Smithfield” were burn- 
ing fiercely; Henry VIII.-had just butch- 
ered his fifth wife, and a law had been pro- 
claimed forbidding the importation of books, 
as there were ‘‘books enough in England” 
—too many probably for the security of 
tyrants. The volume is neatly and correct- 
ly printed in ‘‘ black-letter,” and is a quaint 
looking affair. 

A rude wood cut, reproduced from a book 
nearly cotemporary with the volume before 
us, exhibits the interior of a printing-office 
in the time when Harry VIII. was king. 
A compositor sits at his case. Opposite 
stands the proof-reader busy examining and 
correcting. In the foreground the pressman 
is inking the forms with a couple of dabbing 
balls. Another is taking a printed paper 
‘from the press, this machine being a rude 
hand-screw contrivance. On a neighbour- 
ing table lie quires of printed sheets, and a 
mighty flagon of beer for the refreshment 
of the thirsty typos. 

In the olden time, and even now in 
England, every printing-house is called a 
‘‘chapel.”” The term originated in the fact 
of Caxton, the first English printer, having 
his office in a chapel attached to Westmin- 
ster Abbey. At certain times, or at any 
time, when matters connected with the of- 
fice required discussion, the oldest printer, 
termed the father of the chapel, called a 
meeting of the printers at the imposing 
stone, and after due discussion the members 
gave judgment on the subject brought be- 
fore the chapel. In cases where an offence 
was proved, the general punishment was a 


«drink all round” at the expense of the 


offender. An antiquarian and heraldic 
writer, who flourished about two hundred 
years since, gives a long list of offences for 
which a solace or penalty must be exacted. 
A great number of the breaches of good 
government described would not be under- 
stood at the present day, as they were pure- 
ly local and archaic, but we give as many 
as would be applicable to the present time. 
Swearing ‘in the chapel, (7. e. printing-office. ) 
Fighting in the chapel, abusive language, 
or giving the lie in. the chapel. To be 
drunk in the chapel. For any of the work- 
men to leave his candle burning in the 
night. If a compositor let fall his compo- 
sing stick and another take it up. For 
three letters and a space to lie under the 
compositor’s case. If a pressman let fall his 
ball and another take it up. Ifa pressman 


leave his blankets in the timpan at noon or 


PRES 


“Al positor to inquire thé ueWs. The judges 


sometimes visit your city. They were pur-'| 9 


‘ 


During | 


night. For Workman to mention 


spending chapel money 
tilt Saturday’ sight, or any otter “before 
agreed, time. To play quadrats, or excite 
din ‘the chapel to: play for money or: 
inks. For a stranger to come to a 
of 
these gsolaees, or forfeitures, and other 
troVersies in the chapel, or any of its mem- 
bers, was by plurality.of votes in the chapel. 
‘The amount of the ‘fines was portionate 
to the extent of ‘the offence. Te the delin- 
nent. would not pay, he was to be taken 
by force and laid over the correcting stones’ 
face downward, whilst eleven hearty blows 
with a board were administered. 

- Rules for payment of money to the chapel 
in certain cases are also laid down. Every 
new workman must pay half a crown, or be 
no member of the chapel. If the journcy- 
man had formerly worked in the same office, 
he only pays half the fee. If a journey- 
man marries, he pays half a crown to the 
chapel. When his wife comes to the chapel 
she pays sixpence, and then all the men 
join their twopence - to make her 
dtink, and to welcome her. If a journey- 
man have a son.born, he pays a shilling; 
if a daughter, sixpence. If a master printer 
have a son born, he pays two shillings and 
sixpence; if a daughter, one shilling and 
sixpence. An apprentice, when he is bound, 
pays half a crown to the chapel, and when 

e is made free, another half crown; and if 
he continues to work in the same office, he 
pays another, and is made a member of the 
chapel. 

- The printers of olden time were a jolly, 
rollicking set of fellows, and on Saturday 
night and Sunday generally saw them at 
the accustomed tavern. They had certain 
privileges also, for in times and places when 
swords were forbidden to be worn, the prin- 
ter was allowed to carry his weapon dang- 
ling at his sides.— Cleveland Herald. 


A Mere Excuse. 

A gentleman, who had been active in 
aiding a mission by collection, was met the 
following day by one of different habits, 
who chided him for the folly of which he 
deemed him guilty, in giving to such an ob- 
ject, and in such profusion. It was folly, 
he said, to be sending heaps of money abroad 
to be spent, no one knew how, while there 
were sO many unemployed starving poor at 
home. ‘TI will give five dollars to the poor, 
if you will give an equal sum,” said the 
Christian friend. ‘I did‘hot mean that,’ 
replied the objector; ‘but’ continued he, 
‘if you must go from home, why go so far? 
Think of the miserable poor of Ireland.” 
‘“‘T will give five dollars to the poor of Ire-. 
land, if you will dothe same.” ‘I did not 
mean that either,” was the reply. 

So, it is neither this nor that, which this 
class of objectors exactly mean, but simply 
to veil their covetousness by blaming the 
proceedings of liberal men, whom, if they 
could not condemn, they must for very 
shame, in some degree imitate. 


That’s Me! 


A poor Hottentot in Southern Africa 
lived with a good Dutchman who kept up 
family prayer daily. One day he read, 
‘Two men went up into the temple to 
pray.” 

The poor savage, whose heart was already 
awakened, looked earnestly at the reader 
and whispered, 

Now learn how to pray.” 

The Dutchman read on. ‘God, I thank 
thee I am not as other men—” 

‘‘No, Iam not; but I am worse, 
pered the Hottentot. 

Again the Dutchman read, ‘I fast twice 
in the week. I give tithes of all I possess.” 

‘‘T don’t do that. I don’t pray in that 
manner. What shall I do?” said the dis- 
tressed savage. 

The good man read on until he came to 
the publican, who ‘‘would not lift so much 
as his eyes to heaven.” 

‘‘That’s me!” cried his hearer. 

‘¢ Stood afar off,”’ read the other. 

‘‘That’s where I am!” said the Hotten- 
tot. 

“But smote upon his breast, saying, 
God be merciful to me, a sinner—” 

‘‘That’s me! that’s my prayer!’’ cried 
the poor creature; and smiting on his dark 
breast, he prayed, ‘God be merciful to me, 
a sinner,” until, like the poor publican, he 
went down to his house a saved and happy 
man. 


whis- 


Extent and Population of India. 


A Parliamentary return from the statisti- 
cal office of the East India House, of the 
area and population of each division of each 
presidency of India, comprising the area 
and estimated population of native States, 
has been published. It appears that there 
is in the British States, under the govern- 
ment of the Governor-General of India in 
Council, a population of 23,255,972 within 
an area of 246,050 square miles; under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 40,852,397, 
within an area of 221,969 miles; under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-western 
Pyovinces, 33,655,193, within an area of 
105,759 miles; under the Madras Govern- 
ment, 22,437,297, within an area of 132,090 
miles; and under the Bombay Government, 
11,790,042, within an area of 131,544 miles 
—making a total population in the British 
States of 131,990,901, with an area of 
837,412 miles. In the native States there 
is in the presidency of Bengal a population 
of 38,702,206, within an area of 515,533 
miles; in the presidency of Madras, 5,213,- 
671, in an area of 51,802 miles; and in 
the presidency of Bombay, 4,460,370, in an 
area of 60,575 miles; making a total 
amount of population in those States in the 
three presidencies of 48,376,247, within 
an area of 627,910 miles. In the foreign 
States there is a French population of 
203,887 within an area of 188 miles; and 
a Portuguese population of 313,262 in an 
area of 1066 miles; making a total popu- 
lation in those States of 517,149 in an area 
of 1254 miles. The grand total population 
in all the States is 180,884,297 withio an 
area of 1,466,576 square miles. 


A School of Cookery. 


Near to the Christ Church schools, in 
Albany street, Regent’s Park, London, this 
inscription appears upon an otherwise blank 
shop window: ‘School of Cookery and 
Restaurant.”” The objects of the little es- 
tablishment are set forth in a prospectus: 
First. To open a kitchen for the poor, where 
they may buy their food at little more than 
cost price, and go themselves or send their 
children for instruction in the elements of 
cookery. Secondly. A class of girls de- 
sirous of service will be educated under an 
experienced man cook, and at the same time 
receive moral training from the matron and 
ladies connected with the Institution. 
Thirdly. A special class will be taught 
cookery for the sick, to qualify them to be- 
come sick nurses. Young women, wishin 
to receive lessons, will be taught at a se 
lower price than they now have to pay at 
clubs and elsewhere. It is proposed to 
give, as rewards, certificates of competency 
to those young women who distinguish 
themselves as pupils, and who will thus 
carry with them into service the surest evi- 
dences of their proficiency. Persons be- 
coming subscribers will have the advantage 
of sending their own cooks to receive les- 
sons, or of nominating 4 girl to, the class. 
They will also be entitled to have a cook 
from the school when wanting help at their 
own houses. The plan is answering well. 
The food is much prized by the poor, and 
many families in the neighbourhood are 
giving orders for dinners, and dishes of a 
better description to be sent to their own 


houses. — Household Words. 


fufluence of the Sun and Moon apen | 


. Among the proceedings at the Scientific 
Convention was a paper.read on the influ- 
ence of the sun and moon ‘fire :— 
‘¢ Professor John Leconte, of South Carolina 
College, gave an actount of ‘Preliminary 
Researches on the Alleged Influence of 
Solar Light on the Process of Combustion.’ 
He observed that most physicists have re- 
garded as a fallacy the popular opinion that 


the influence of the sun upon fire tends to 


retard the process of burning, but that Dr. 
McKeevor had, after a series of experi- 
ments, come to the belief that the rate of 
combustion in the dark exceeds the rate in 
the sunlight by from five to eleven per 
cent.; while moonlight exercises no influ- 
ence. After having repeated Dr. McKeevor’s 
course of: experiments, with every precau- 
tion to guard against error, Professor Le- 
conte was convinced that solar light exer- 
cises no sensible specific action on the rates 
of combustion, and that, under equal circum- 
stances, they are precisely the same. Pro- 
fessor Leconte remarked upon the influence 
of barometric pressure, and the temperature, 
upon the rates of combustion, which are 
very decided. The presence of aqueous 
vapour also retards combustion.” 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


DISEASE AMONG CATTLE.—A disease is 
said to be making fatal work among the 
cattle about Utica, New York. A corres- 
pondent of the Observer says the disease is 
identical with the one which has, during 
the past year, carried off in Russia 30,000, 
Austria 26,442, Gallicia 12,000, and Mo- 
ravia 9000 head of cattle; these are the 
numbers officially reported. This disease 
is known as the “cattle plague,” “rinder- 
pest,” ‘bloody murrain,’ &. It is uni- 
versally admitted to be highly contagious, 
and may be carried by persons visiting the 
sick, equally as well as by the diseased ani- 
mal being brought within a short distance 
of the healthy. 


Horses.—The age of a horse is now 
more easily told by his eyes than his teeth, 
in this way :—After the horse is nine years 
old, a wrinkle comes on the eyelid at the 
upper corner of the lower lid, and every 
year thereafter he has one defined wrinkle 
for each year over nine. If, for instance, 
a horse has three wrinkles, he is twelve; if 
four, he is thirteen; add the number of 
wrinkles to nine and you will always get it. 
So says a writer; and he is confident it will 
never fail. As a great many people have 
horses over nine, it is easily found. 


Tue GRAPE CULTURE OF THE 
River.—Colonel James L. Voorhees and 
others, of Syracuse, own a large tract of 
sandstone land in Lewis county, Kentucky, 


acres. At the end of the third year they 
made some wine, which a French chemist 
analyzed, and pronounced superior to that 


produced in France, excepting only the 


growth of one district. The experiment of 
raising the grape on sandstone soil, which 
was of doubtful result at first, has now 
proved entirely successful. Mr. Longworth 
of Cincinnati, to whose indefatigable exer- 
tions we are chiefly indebted for establish- 
ing this branch of business in the West, has 
recently planted vineyards on the same kind 
of soil on the Ohio river, opposite to the 
grounds of Mr. Voorhees. 


A New Mower.— We witnessed on 
Tuesday, 26th ult., the trial in Westchester 
county, New York, of a mowing machine 
new to this section, which was recently 
patented by Mr. Oren Stoddard of Busti, 
Chautauque county. It is in many points 
novel in construction, has the shear instead 
of the sickle edge, weighs, when fully 
equipped, but about five hundred pounds, 
and is easily worked by one horse, though 
we presume that in heavy grass it would be 
advisable to change horses from hour to 
hour. ‘Its swath isa little over four feet 
wide; it costs $80, and we judged from its 
operation that an acre per hour of fair grass 
would be easily cut by it; but the ground 
should be rolled when laid down, and en- 
tirely free from stones protruding from its 
surface. The arrangements for obviating 


siderably larger than the other,) and for 
operating the cutters by an eccentric, so as 
to have a uniform pressure in cutting, 
seemed particularly good, and the general 
verdict of the company who witnessed its 
working was favourable. The power ex- 
erted by the horse in cutting good rowen 
appeared about equal to what is required 
in average ploughing among corn. All 
seemed to like the idea of a one-horse 
mower, afforded at a lower price than has 
been current; and if this machine shall 
prove strong enough to stand rough usage 
unharmed, it is likely to become a favour- 
ite-—New York Tribune. 


A WEsTERN CoRN-FIELD.—Mr. Joseph 
Hayes, an old farmer in Lawrenceburg, In- 
diana, sold 30,000 bushels of corn last 
week for eighty cents per bushel, and five 
cents additional for hauling it to the point 
of delivery in that place. It was almost 
wholly the crop of 1856, though a small 
part of it was left over from the previous 
year’s crop. It produced the snug sum of 
$25,500, and was raised on the famous Mi- 
ami Bottoms, between Lawrenceburg and 
Elizabethtown, that for half a century have 
turned out enormous crops, without any ap- 
parent abatement of fertility. 


How To Potators.—7o Boil Pota- 
toes. —Put them into a saucepan with scarce- 
ly sufficient water to cover them. Directly 
the skins begin to break, lift them from the 
fire, and as rapidly as possible pour off every 
drop of the water. Then place a coarse 
(we need not say clean) towel over them, 
and return them to the fire again until they 
are throughly done and quite dry. A little 
salt, to taste, should have been added to the 
water before boiling. 

Potato .Cheese Cakes.—One pound of 
mashed potatoes, quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants, quarter of a pound of sugar and but- 
ter, and four eggs, to be well mixed together; 
bake them in patty pans, having first lined 
them with puff paste. | 

Potato Colcanon.—Boil potatoes . and 
greems, and spinach, separately; mash the 
potatoes; squeeze the greens dry; chop 
them quite fine, and mix them with the 
potatoes with a little butter, pepper and 
salt. Put into a mould, buttering it well 
first; let it stand in a hot oven for ten 
minutes. 

Potato Balls Ragout.—Add to. a pound 
of potatoes a quarter of a pound of grated 
ham, or some sweet herbs, or chopped par- 
sley, an onion or eschalot, salt, pepper, and 
a little grated nutmeg and other spice, with 
the yolk of a couple of eggs; then dress as 
potatoes escolloped. 

Potatoes Fried in Slices.—Peel large 
potatoes, slice them about a quarter of an 
inch thick, or cut them into shavings, as 
you would peel,a lemon; dry them well in 
a clean cloth, and fry them in lard or drip- 
ping. Take care that the fat and frying- 
pan are quite clean; put it on a quick fire, 
and as soon as the lard boils, and is still, 
put in the slices of potato, and keep mov- 
ing them until they are crisp; take them 
up, and lay them to drain on a sieve. Send 
them to table with a little salt sprinkled 
over them. 

Potatoes Escolloped.—Mash potatoes in 
the usual way; then butter some nice clean 
scollop shells, patty-pans, or tea-cups, or sau- 
cers; putin your potatoes, make them smooth 
at the top; cross a knife over them; strew 
a few fine bread crumbs on them; sprinkle 
them with a paste-brush with a few drops 
of melted butter, and set them in a Dutch 
oven. When nicely browned on the top, 
take them carefully out of the shells, and 
brown on the other side. Cold potatoes may 


be warmed up in this way. 


on which they planted a vineyard of thirty 


side-draft (by having the off wheel con- 


> 


THE DEW. 


“ Mamma,” said little Isabel, 
“While E am fastasleep, 
The pretty grass and lovely flowers 

Do nothing else but weep ; 


_“ For every morning, when I wake, 
The glistening tear-drope lie 
Upon each tiny blade of 
And in each flowret’s eye. 


“I wonder why the grass and flowers 
At night become so sad; 

For early through their tears they smile, — 
And seem all day so glad. 


“Perhaps ’tis when the sun goes down 
They fear the gathering shade, 

And that is why they cry at night, 
Because they are afraid. 


“Mamma, If I should go and tell 
The pretty grass and flowers 

About God’s watchful love and care 
Through the dark midnight hours, 


“T think they would no longer fear, 
But cease at night to weep ; 

And then, perhaps, they’d bow their heads, 
And gently go to sleep.” 


‘¢ What seemeth tears to you, my child, 
Is the refreshing dew — 

Our Heavenly Father sendeth down, 
Each morn and evening new. 


“The glittering drops of pearly dew 
Are to the grass and flowers 

‘What slumber through the silent night 
Is to this life of ours. 


‘¢Thus God remembers all the works 
That he in love hath made; 

O’er all his watchfulness and care 
Are night and day displayed.” 


CONSCIENCE; OR, “JEM, JEM.” 


A little boy, named Jem Roberts, having 
been set to weed in a gentleman’s garden, and 
observing some very beautiful peaches on a 
wall, was strongly tempted to pluck one. 

“If it tastes but half as nice as it looks,” 
thought he, “how delightful it must be!” He 
stood for an instant gazing on the tree, while 
his mother’s words, “Touch nothing that does 
not belong to you,” came vividly to mind, He 
withdrew his eyes from the tempting object, 
and with great diligence pursued his occupa- 
tion. The fruit was forgotten, and with plea- 
sure he now perceived he had nearly reached 
the end of the bed which he had been ordered 
to clear. Collecting in his hands the heap of 
weeds ho had laid beside him, he returned to 
deposit it in the wheelbarrow which stood 
near the peach-tree. Again the glowing fruit 
met his eye, more beautiful, more tempting 
than ever, for he was hot and thirsty. He 
stood still; his heart beat; his mother’s com- 
mand was heard no more; his resolution was 
gone. He looked around; there was no one 
but himself in the garden. ‘They can never 
miss one out of so many,” he said to himself. 
He made a step—only one; he was now in 
reach of his prize; he darted forth his hand to 
seize it, when at the very moment a sparrow 
from a neighbouring tree, calling his com- 
panion, seemed to his startled ear to say, 
“Jem! Jem!” He sprang back to the walk, 


his hand fell to his side, his whole frame 


shook; and no-sooner had he recovered him- 


self, than he fled from the spot. 


In a short time afterwards he began thus to 
reason with himself:—‘‘If a sparrow could 
frighten me thus, I may be sure that what I 
was going to do was very wicked.” 

And now he worked with greater diligence 
than ever, nor once again trusted himself to 
gaze on the fruit which bad so nearly led him 
to commit so great a fault. The sparrows 
chirped again as he was leaving the garden, 
but he no longer fled at the sound. 

‘““You may cry ‘Jem, Jem,’”’ said he, look- 
ing steadily at the tree in which several were 
perched, ‘‘as often as you like; I don’t care 
for you now; but this I will say, I will never 
forget how good one of you has been to me, 
and [ will rob none of your nests again.” 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR THOUGHTS. 

Sin begins in the heart. If you keep your 
thoughts pure, your life will be blessedness. 
The indulgence of sinful thoughts and desires 
produces sinful actions. When lust hath con- 
ceived, it bringeth forth sin. The pleasurable 
contemplation of a sinful deed is usually fol- 
lowed by its commission. Never allow your- 
self to pause and consider the pleasures or 
profit you might derive from this or that sin. 
Close your mind against the suggestion at 
once, as you would lock and bolt your doors 
against a robber. If Eve had not stood par- 
leying with the devil, and admiring the beau- 
tiful fruit, the earth might have yet been a 
paradise. Noone becomes a thief, a furnicator, 
or a murderer at once. The mind must be 
corrupted. The wicked suggestion must be in- 
dulged and revolved in the thoughts until it 
loses its hideous deformity, and the anticipated 
gain or pleasure comes to outweigh the evils 
of the transgression. 

Your imagination is apt to paint forbidden 
pleasures in gay and dazzling colours. It is 
the serpent’s charm. Gaze not upon the pic- 
ture. Suffer not the intruder to get a lodg- 
ment. Meet the enemy at the threshold, and 
drive it from your heart. Asa rule, the more 
familiar you become with sin, the least hateful 
it appears; so that the more completely you 
preserve your mind from unholy and wicked 
thoughts, the better. Avoid the society where 
obscenity or blasphemy is heard. Cultivate 
the society of the virtuous. Read nothing that 
is unchaste or immoral. Make a covenant 
with your eyes. Familiarize not your mind 
with the details of crime. Never harbour 
malicious or envious thoughts. Direct your 
thoughts towards pure and holy subjects. 
Contemplate the character of the spotless and 
perfect Son of God. Keep your spirit untaint- 
ed, your thoughts uncontaminated; so shall 
your life be virtuous. As a man thinketh, so 
is he. Take care of the thoughts, and the ac- 
tions will take care of themselves. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For full particulars as to many 
recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
&c., send for a Circular. Bells forthe South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address — 
A. MENEELY?’S SONS, Agents, 
may 9—ly West Troy, New York. — 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, & 
Baxer, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street 3 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap 5—ly 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—The Sub- 
scribers have constantly on hand a large and 
choice collection of Books in every department of 
literature, but give their special attention to the 
Theological department of their business, and would 
respectfully invite the attention of clergymen to 
their stock, which embraces, beside the standard 
works of the present day, such as Chalmers, Ed- 
wards, Hall, Barrow, Leighton, Mason, Brown, 
Barnes, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Fairbairn, Pat- 
terson, Stier, Fuller, Payson, and others too nume- 
rous ta mention, many of the ‘‘old worthies of 
ancient times,?? whose writings are scarce, and 
seldom to be obtained. Among these are Char- 
nock, Perkins, Flavel, Reynolds, Lightfoot, Cow- 
per, Tillotson, Dupin, Vitringa, Bates, Owen, 
Macoulloch, Witherspoon, Faber, Guyse, Michaelis, 
Boston, Gill, Huwe, Turretine, Gillespie, &c., all 
which we will sell at reasonable prices for cash. 
Orders promptly attended to, and letters of inquiry 
immediately answered. 
SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 

No. 40 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 

tuly 25—3t | 


IGH SCHOOL FOR SALE OR RENT—The 
West Jersey Collegiate School, Mount Holly, 

New Jersey—Established in 1846. The buildings 
are ample and commodious; the grounds contain 
fifteen acres, (or less, if preferred, may be taken ;) 
the situation is dasuiak and unusually healthful, 
commanding a fine prospect; and the communica- 
tion by railroad with Philadelphia and New York 
easy and frequent. The purchaser or rentor may 
take the School fixtures, or not, as he pleases, 
Possession can be given in October next, when the 
present term of the School closes. Terms mode- 
rate. Apply on the premises to SAMUEL MIL- 
LER, or to J. D. REINBOTH, Esq., No. 436 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia. aug 


CHILDREN COLUMN Manifold Workia 
| The ive Gateways of Knowledge. By George 


ATE PUBLICATIONS.—The. 
Book end 

re 

Rev. John Keanedy: 
Memoirs of Rear Admiral ‘Sir W. Edward Parry. 
By hie son, the Rey. Edward 60 cts. 
Dr. E. K. 


the Obseq 


.D. 16me. De 
Wally Tate foadded ‘on Facts. “By 
Sheelah. 12mo. 85 cents, 


Old Charches, MinistersPand Families of Vir- 
ginia. By Bishop Meade. With Illustrations, 
vole, Svo. $5. 
Evenings with Jesus; a Series of Devotional 
Readings for the Closet and the Family. By the 
Rev. William Jay. 12mo. $1.25. 
Also, Mornings with Jesus. By the same author. 
12mo,. $1.25. 
Nothing to Wear. An Episode of City Life. 
With Illustrations. 16mo. 50 ceats. 
Nothing to Do. An Accompaniment to Nothing 
to Wear. Bya Lady. Illustrated. 16mo. 50 cts. 
History of the Presbyterian Charch in America, 
from its Origin till the Year 1760. By the Rev. 
Richard Webeter. 8vo. $3. 
Letters, Z:sthetic, Social, and Moral, Written 
from Europe, Egypt, and Palestine. By Thomas 
C. Upham, D.D. With a Portrait. Svo. $2. 
Reiigious Maxims. By the Rev. T. C. Upham. 
18me. 31 cents, 
Select Memoirs of Port Royal. To which are 
appended a Tour to Alet; Visit to Port Royal; Gif 
of an Abbess; Biographical Notices, &c. Taken 
og Original Documents. Fifth edition. 2 vols. 
vo. 
Memoirs of T. Fowell Buxton. With Selections 
from his Correspondence. With a Portrait. 8vo. 
2 


$2. 7 
*.* Any of the above will be sent by mail, fiee 

of postage, on receipt of the price. 

or sale b 

: WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 608 (late 144) Chestnut street above Sixth, Phi- 

aug 29—3t ladelphia. 


ROCKERY, &e.—Jones & Shepard (successors 

to T, &. J. 8. Davenport,) Importers and 
Wholesale Dealers in Crockery, China, and Glass 
Ware, No. 174 Washington street, between Cort- 
landt and Day streets, New York, offer for sale a 
complete assortment of goods in their line on fa- 
vourable terms. They solicit purchasers to exam- 
ine their stock, The ware they sell is of superior . 

uality. The styles, shapes, and patterns are very 
desteite. Goods are packed in the safest manner. 
They believe they can make it to the advantage of 
dealers to purchase from them. 

WILLIAM L. JONES, 

aug 22—6t 


THOMAS SHEPARD. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or. 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


DUCATIONAL BOOKSTORE.—E. C. & J. Brp- 
DLE, No. 508 Minor street, between Market and 
Chestnut streets, west of Fifth, Philadelphia, having 
evoted their attention specially to the publication 
and sale of Books forthe use of Schools and Col- 
leges, have for sale @ stock embracing most of the 
Text Books extensively used in the Educational In- 
stitutions of the United States, which, together 
with an assortment of Blank Books and Stationery 
adapted to the wants of Schools, they offer for sale, 
wholesale or retail, at low prices. Teachers and 
others wishing to examine Text Books with refer- 
ence to introduction into Schools, are invited to 
call and examine the above named stock. 
aug 29—3t 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Mrs. M. 
WILrAms’s Seminary, No. 29 North Eleventh 
street, east side, below Arch, Philadelphia, will 
re-open on the first Monday (7th) of September. 
aug 15—4t 


SHMUN INSTITUTE.—The Ashmun Institute 
is a College and Theological Seminary for the 
education of coloured men, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. The first full session will commence 
September Ist, and continue eight months. For 
particulars address the Rev. JOHN P. CARTER, 
President of the Institute, post office Oxford, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. aug 


EACHER WANTED.—By the Ist of November, 
a Young Lady to teach Music, French, and 
Drawing in a Female Seminary located in the inte- 
rior of Pennsylvania. To one well qualified, a libe- 
ral compensation will be given. No other need 

apply. Address Rev. S. M. COOPER, 
Jacksonville, Centre county, Pennsylvania. 

aug 22—4t® 


RANGE SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—The situation of 
this Institution is at one of the finest Sulphur 
Springs in the country, and is unsurpassed for 
health. It is easy of access by steamboat and a 
few hours staging. The Principal, with the expe- 
rience of twenty years, and aided by a corps of 
competent assistants, will devote his whole time to 
the improvement of his pupils. 
The Third Session will commence on the 12th of 
January, 1857. 
For particulars address . 
nov 29—ly R. ANDERSON, Principal, 


ANTED—A Situation as Preceptress ot or 
Teacher in a Seminary or Academy, oY a 
graduate of one of our first female colleges. She 
has had experience, and is qualified to teach the 
Higher English Branches, and, if necessary, French, 
Music, and Drawing. Satisfactory testimonials can 
be given. For further particulars, address 


C. B. 
july 18—8t* Georgetown, District of Columbia. 


OUNG LADIES? INSTITUTE.— Wilmington, 

Delaware.—Number limited to thirty. The 
_next Session commences on the first Monday in 
September. Board and Tuition in English, $150 
per scholastic year. Music, French, and Drawing 
at Professors’ prices. Catalogues forwarded at 


request. Address 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, 
Principal and Proprietor. 


aug 22—13t 


ANTED FOR A SCHOOL.—It is proposed, in 
advance of the finishing ofan Academy, tocom- 
mence a select School for Young Men. A Teach- 
er that is capable of instructing (and possesses the 
art) in all the branches of what ie termed an Eng- 
lish education, will be employed for a session com- 
mencing near or on the Ist of November. Number 
of scholars not more than twenty. Salary $250 

per session. Address COMMITTEE,” 
Parkesburg, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

aug 15—4t* 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
scholastic year of this Institution will come 
mence August 26th, 1857. The village in which 
the Seminary is located is noted for its healthful- 
ness, and is easy of access, having daily communi- 
cation with Philadelphia and Baltimore by railroad, 
No expense is spared in giving the pupils the best 
instruction and the most constant care. Terms.— 
Board and instruction in English branches ard La- 
tin, $150 per annum. Music, Languages, Paint- 
ing, &c., extra. The departments of music and 
modern languages are in the care of Professor 
Heness, and the pupils in each department have 
daily lessons. 

Parents who contemplate placing their daughters 
in the Institution, are requested to give notice to 
that effect, as the number of pupils is Jimited. 

Circulars containing further information may be 
obtained, by addressing the Principal, 

Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Newark, Delaware. 

References.—President and Professors of Dela- 
ware College; Rev. Dr. Brainerd, Philadelphia; 
Rev. J. H. McNeill, Bible House, New York; 
George Earle, Esq., Eton, Maryland; George 
McNeill, Esq., Fayetteville, North Carolina; Rev. 
L. S. Bartlett, Sumter, South Carolina; Rev. J. O. 
Steadman, Memphis, Tennessee. july 11—3m 


STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
—Principals—Mary L. Bonney, HARRIETTE 
A. Dittave.—No. 1615 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia.—The Fifteenth Session of this Institution 
(Boarding and Day School) will commence Monday, 
September 14. 

A home pervaded with Christian influences, in 
connexion with the best facilities of the city for 
thorough instruction in the various departments of 
Science, Art, and Literature, is secured to its 
pupils. Particulars from circulars. 

References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. David Malin, do.; Rev. C. Wads- 


Newton Brown, D.D.,do.; Rev. William B. Jacobs, 
do.; Rev. E. Lathrop, P.D., New York City; Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D.D., do.; 
Rev. R. Fuller, D.D., Baltimore; Rev. G. Kempton, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, Savannah, Georgia; Rev. Howard Malcolm, 
D.D., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; S. B. Woolworth, 
LL.D., Albany, New York; Paul T. Jones, Esq., 
Philadelphia; Colonel A. G. Waterman, do.; Hon. 
R. W. Barnwell, Beaufort, South Carolina; Robert A. 
Eze]l, Esq., Warrenton, North Carolina; John B. 
Semple, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; George 
Douglass, Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. Fuller, 
M.D., Beaufort, South Carolina; George W. Eaton, 
D.D., Hamilton, New York; George W. Jackson, 
Esq., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Hon. George W. 
Bradford, Homer, New York; Rev. William Brad- 
ford, Editor of New York Evangelist ; Mason Bray- 
man, Esq , Chicago, Illinois; John Raymond, LL.D., 
Brooklyn, New York; John S. Hart, LL.D., Phila- 
del phia. july 4—13¢t 


LUMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The 

Exercises of this Institution will be resumed 
on the first Monday of October next; and as it is 
not in immediate connection with the General As- 
sembly, it may be well to call attention to some of 
its advantages. It is situated in Columbia, the 
capital of South Carolina, which combines greater 
literary facilities than any other city in the South. 
It is furnished with a large library, with convenient 
dormitories for students, has a full corps of instruc- 
tors, and is thoroughly Old-school in doctrine and 
sympathy. The course of study embraces the usual 
period of three years, and is distributed among 
four Professors and a Tutor. 
1. Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, Geo. Howe, D.D. 
2. Pastoral Theology, Aaron W. Leland, D D. 
3. ae Theology, James H. Thornwell, D.D., 


4. Church Government and History, John B. Ad- 


ger, D.D. 
5. Tutor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages, James 
Cohen, A.M. 

The Seminary is happy in having secured the 
services of Mr. Cohen, whose vernacular tongue is 
the Arabic, and who is thoroughly conversant with 
all the cognate languages. 

In consequence of recent arrangements, Board 
and Washing can be obtained at from $8 to $10 a 
moath. The appropriation allowed to indigent 
Students is $200 a year. The Seminary Term con- 
sists of eight months, beginning on the first Mon- 
day of October, and ending on the last day of May. | 


J. McF. GASTON, 
aug 8—8t Secretary of Executive Committee, 


Divine 


TATEWS 8CHOOL—Tie Misses 


worth, do.; Rev. John Leyburn, D.D., do.; Rev. J. |. 


No. 712 Plage 

ueeda netrec 

French the “hours of waive 

andcone o’clock every day. 
“TEACHERS.—Waated a Princi 

Female Inatitute, Wilkesbatre, Deane the 


Presbytery of Lazerne. A truly compotest Gen--. 
“ppiyiog. 8000 reon, can obtain. 

muneérative, an 


aug 22—3t 
D. GREGORY'S CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—The 
Classical and English School of D. Grea’ 
gury, A.M.,; No. 1108 ket j 
ré-opened on Tuesday, September Ist, 
Terms—$30 per Session of five moaths. Hours 
from nine o’ciock, A.M, to two P. M. -Residtince 


aug 29—9 


KENDALL’S SELECT SCHOOL.-—-T 
e Classical and English School, 


was opened on Tuesday, September let. 
cation to 


B. KENDALL, A 
aug 


Hess RIVER MALE AND FEMALE IN-,” 
STITUTE—At Claverack, New York.—Board 
and Tuition $120 per year. Term 
ber 18th. Gentleman Instructors in Piano, Music,*. 
Painting, and Modern Lan es. Address the 
Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., 
aug 29—4t 


LASSICAL INSTITUTE— Dean street 

Locust, Philadelphia.—The duties of the Classi. 

cal Institute were resumed on Monday, Stet ult. 
aug 29—4¢° J. Ww. FAIRES, A.M., Principal, 


rave GARDEN ACADEMY .FOR YOUNG. 
MAN AND BOYS—North-east corner of Bighh 
and Buttonwood streets, Philadelphia, is now open 
for the reception of pupils. Professors of the’ 
highest qualifications employed. Catalogues. coa- 
taining full particulars, with Testimonials, &c., . 
can be had on application. A few pupils will be 
received into the family of the Prinetpel. 
aug F, DOULEAVY LONG, Principal.. 


W M. RICE’S ACADEMY.—Enoiisn 
Crassicat Acapemy—South-east corner of 
Ninth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, W. M. 
Rice, A. M., Principal. 
| Terms—$380 per Session of five months. 
Reference is made to the following gentlemen, 
who have had pupils connected with the Schoo! : 
Rev. John McDowell, D.D., Revs Theophilus 
Stork, D.D., Rev. W. Suddards, D.D., Rev. W. G. 
uck, Esq., Robert Cornelius 
Gilbert Combs, A.M. oon” 


‘ANTED—In Philadelphia, a Class in Musie, : 

(Piano,) or a place in a Female Boarding 

rags to teach Music, French, Drawing, or Eng- 
1s 


_ A Lady also wishes to enter a family to teach 
the above branches, nf September ist. Address 
‘*B. D.,”* care of William S. & Alfred Martien, 
No. 603 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 

aug 29—3.* 


STREET INSTITUTE.—The Summer 
Street Institute for Young Ladies, No. 1621 
Summer street, Philadelphia, having been prosper- 
ously conducted for eight years by Mrs, Parron, | 
‘will re-open on Monday, September 7th, with all 
former instruction, under the care 
iss D. B. BURT, 
Muss E. BURT, Principals. 
aug 29—4t* 


SCHOOL INSTITUTE.—<Appleton’s 
‘A Building, 346 Broadway, New York.—A prac- 
tical Agency for supplying the wants of Schools, 
Academies, and Teachers. Principals and Trus- 
tees of Schools can obtain through the Institute 
the services of competent Teachers. Books, Fur- 
niture, and Apparatus supplied at the Jowest rates. 
Teachers wishing engagements should send us their 
address immediately. For particulars send for 
Circulars, SMITH & BOYD. 
aug 29—65t* 


RENCH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.— 
Madame Vairttant will open a French Board- 
ingand Day School for Young Ladies at No. 1628 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. aug 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA — ACA- 
DEMICAL DEPARTMENT.—The duties of 
this Department will be resumed at No. 60 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, on Monday, Septem-. 
ber 7th, at nine o’clock. Pupile are received 
from eight years of age, and are prepared for ad- 
mission into College, or for the counting-house. 
Phonography in the Department. 
- R. McADAM, A.M., Principal. 
aug 29—5t 


OF YOUNG LADIES.—The Fall 
Session of the Spainc Garpen Institute will 
commence on Monday, the 7th of September. We 
receive bat a limited number of pupils, and there 
remain but a few seats disengaged. Thorough 
scholarship rather than an ostentatious pretence 
is ouraim. Yet our course of study embraces all 
the branches usually pursued in our best Semi- 
naries. In tha departments of Music, Drawing, 
Painting, and the Modern Languages, teachers 

are employed of known ability and skill. 

For Terms, References, &c., apply to 

os, an arshall street, Phi 

4 ladelphia, 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady who has had 
experience in Teaching, wishes a situation to 
pet Drawing = a. She is qualified to 
each various styles of Drawing and Paiati 
other branches, if desired. 
BOX 301, 
Post Office, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
aug 29—3t* 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—This Institution 
is designed to afford a superior education, 
fully equivalent in thoroughness and extent to that 
furnished by colleges for the other sex. There is 
no intention whatever to encourage visionary in- 
novations or radical changes in the appropriate 
sphere which sound piety and good taste have long 
recognized and approved as belonging to woman. 

The Elmira Female College seeks to furnish a 
collegiate education especially adapted to the 
wants and circumstances of females, and to be 
afforded at the lowest rates consistent with meetin 
current expenses. The entire income is expended 
upon the Institution. 

The students take part in the domestic labours of 
the Institution, not exceeding one hour each day. 
This arrangement is found to be highly beneficial 
to the health and cheerfulness of the young ledies, 
and affords the best facilities for promoting domestic 
industry. The students’ rooms are all carpeted 
and neatly furnished, and are warmed with heated 
air, and lighted with gas. Water is conveyed in 
pipes to each hall. 

The location is remarkably healthful, and excites 
unbounded admiration for its unsurpassed beaaty. 
It is easily accessible by railroad from ail parts ot 
the country. 

There is no Primary Department. Students are 
not admitted under fourteen years of age, except 
in cases of unusual maturity and scholarship. 

The entire course comprises four years of r 
lar collegiate study in order to graduation, with a 
preparatory course of two years. 

Teams.—$130 per year. This includes board, 
furnished roem with light and fuel, and tuition in 
all the studies of the course. There are no eztra 
charges for any branches whatever, excepting in- 
strumental Music, and the higher departments of 
Drawing and Painting. 

For further information, or for admission, appli- 
cation may be made to the President, the Rev. 
AUGUSTUS W. COWLES, or to the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. A. W. DUNLAP, Elmira, Chemung 
county, New York. 

The next Collegiate Year will commence on 
Thursday, September 10th. 

ky Candidates for admission are expected to be 
present for examination and classification the day 
previous—W ednesday, September 9th. 

S. BENJAMIN, President Bd. Trustees, 


THE PR 


ESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 608 (late 144) Chestnut Street, above Sixth, 
Pa ladelphia, and No. 630 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8& MARTIEN & CO. 

TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable ix six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to contiaue their subscription, and their paper 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu, 2xcept at the i 
of the Proprietors. | 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or Jess, first insertion, 50 cents; each 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisemenis 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 

Five copies to ono address, for one year, . $10.00 

Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one 
With an sdditional copy to the agent. 

1 wenty-five copies to one address, for one 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

cur ible. Address, ys post-paid, 
| pe WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 

608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


$45.00 


a Boarding and Day-schoo! eader the care uf the ; 


opens Septem- 


of the Principal, No. 546 North Twelfth street, . nty a ! 


ner of Thirteenth avd Locust streets, Philadel hin 
ences and all desirable informatioa givea on applies 
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chased for the Government as a choice fot; | DORRARC 
| ones | A. T. McCLINTC K, Committee. 
| k. B. HARVES 
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